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vation information 
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about  innovation  award 
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HELPING  HAITI 
Professor  Melanie 
Newton  weighs  in  — 


Hargurdeep  Saini 


University 
of  Waterloo 
administrator 
to  head  UTM 


BY  LAURIE  STEPHENS 

Professor  Hargurdeep  (Deep)  Saini, 

dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Environment  at 
the  University  of  Waterloo,  has  been 
appointed  the  new  vice-president  and 
principal  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Mississauga.  The  appointment,  a five- 
year  term,  begins  on  July  1. 

“I’m  delighted  that  Professor  Deep 
Saini  is  joining  us  as  vice-president  and 
principal  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Mississauga,”  said  President  David 
Naylor.  “A  fine  scholar  and  generous 
mentor,  Deep  Saini  has  a very  strong 
record  of  innovative  leadership  at  the 
Universite  de  Montreal  and  more  recently 
the  University  of  Waterloo. 

“I  am  confident  that  Professor  Saini 
will  provide  outstanding  leadership  for 
our  dynamic  west  campus.” 

Saini  is  an  experienced  administra- 
tor, researcher  and  teacher  who  has 
been  dean  of  Waterloo's  Faculty  of 
Environment  since  2006.  A professor  in 
the  faculty’s  Department  of  Environment 
and  Resource  Studies,  he  also  holds 
cross  appointments  in  the  Department 
of  Biology  in  the  Faculty  of  Science  and 
in  the  Department  of  Geography  and 
Environmental  Management 
in  the  Faculty  of  Environment. 

“I  am  thrilled  to  be  joining  the  lead- 
ership team  of 
an  institution  I 
have  always  held 
in  the  highest 
esteem,”  said 
Saini,  who  is  flu- 
ent in  English, 
French,  Hindi 
and  Punjabi.  “As 
Canada’s  largest 
university  and 
a pre-eminent 
research  insti- 
tution, the 

University  of  Toronto  has  a unique 
responsibility  of  nurturing  the  brightest 
minds  of  our  nation  — indeed  the  world. 

“I  am  particularly  excited  to  be  taking 
on  a leadership  role  at  U of  T Mississauga, 
a truly  dynamic  and  innovative 
campus.” 

Under  Saini’s  strong  leadership,  the 
Faculty  of  Environment  at  the  University 
of  Waterloo  has  experienced  a substan- 
tial growth  in  enrolment.  He  introduced 
a number  of  innovative  new  degree  pro- 
grams and  added  two  unique  academic 
units  — the  School  of  Environment, 
Enterprise  and  Development  and  the 
Centre  for  Knowledge  Integration. 

Saini  also  has  broad  experience  in 
university  administration  and  govern- 
ment matters  and  has  been  an  effective 
ad  vocate  for  Waterloo,  attracting  millions 
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DANCING  THE  BLUES  AWAY 


The  Menaka  Thakkar  Dance  Company,  Canada's  premier  Indian  dance 
company,  is  one  group  performing  during  U of  T Scarborough's  Winter  Blues 
Fest  Feb.  1 to  5.  The  company  uses  the  language  of  many  dance  styles  to 
reinterpret  ancient  themes  and  introduce  contemporary  concepts. 


U of  T shows  support  for  Haiti 


BY  JENNIFER  LANTHIER 

Against  a backdrop  of  Haitian  art  and 
song,  students  and  professors  gathered 
Jan.  21  to  mourn  the 
devastation  caused  by  last 
week’s  earthquake  and  to 
celebrate  the  history  and 
resilience  of  Haiti. 

“This  is  a place  that  has  so  much  to 
share  with  all  of  us,”  said  undergradu- 
ate student  Claire-Helene  Heese- 
Boutin.  “We  should  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  reframe  the  way  people  have 


OTHER  HAITI 
STORIES  — 
PAGES  7 & 8 


seen  Haiti  for  the  last  200  years.” 
Heese-Boutin,  who  hopes  to  orga- 
nize an  exhibition  of  Haitian  art  at  the 
university,  spoke  of  the  literature,  art 
and  “rich  intellectual  tradi- 
tion” of  Haiti,  as  well  as  the 
significance  of  its  sovereignty 
— themes  echoed  by  most  of 
the  speakers  addressing  the 
crowd  at  the  Great  Hall  of  Hart  House. 

“Haiti  is  the  cradle  of  modern  human 
freedom,”  said  history  and  Caribbean 
studies  professor  Melanie  Newton. 

•••  ON  PAGE  4 


President  Naylor's  term  extended 


BY  LAURIE  STEPHENS 

Governing  Council  approved 
the  extension  of  President  David 
Naylor's  term  at  its  Jan.  21  meeting. 
The  president  has  committed  to  serve 
an  additional  three  years,  from  July 
1,  2010  to  June  30,  2013.  The  agree- 
ment includes  an  option  for  a further 
extension  of  up 
to  two  years. 

During  the  last  several  weeks,  the 
executive  committee  of  council  has 
been  engaged  in  a review,  seeking 
input  from  groups  and  individuals 


both  within  and  outside  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

“There  was  clear  and  strong  sup- 
port from  a range  of  constituencies 
for  President  Naylor  continuing  in 
his  role,”  said  Jack  Petch,  chair 
of  the  Governing  Council.  “We  are 
enormously  gratified  that  President 
Naylor  has  agreed  to  serve  and  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  in  the 
coming  years.” 

Naylor  became  U of  T’s  15th 
president  in  April  2005.  Prior  to 
that  appointment,  he  was  dean  of 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


The  Heart... 


of  the  University  of  Toronto  is  its  wonderful  people,  something 
that  was  evident  this  past  week  in  the  outpouring  of  support  for 
the  people  of  Haiti  as  they  struggled  to  overcome  the  ravages  of 
the  recent  earthquake,  ruined  infrastructure  and  enormous  loss 
of  life. 

The  pink  neon  heart  glowing  over  the  entrance  of  Hart  House 
was  the  perfect  symbol  for  the  outpouring  of  love,  grief,  passion 
and  respect  that  was  evident  during  the  Jan.  21  event  that  demon- 
strated solidarity  with  the  Haitian  people.  The  U of  T community 
on  the  St.  George  campus  gathered  to  hear  personal  stories,  music 
and  empathetic  tributes  from  faculty,  staff  and  students  (see  page  1). 

The  same  afternoon  at  U of  T Mississauga,  faculty,  staff  and 
students  took  part  in  a vigil  remembering  those  whose  lives  were 
ended  or  destroyed  in  the  quake  and  showing  solidarity  with  the 
survivors.  It  was  the  culmination  of  a fundraising  effort  called 
Compassion  for  Haiti. 

In  what  President  David  Naylor  has  called  “a  community  as 
generous  and  innovative  as  U of  T,”  there  are  also  other  evidences 
of  such  heart.  Professor  Michael  Pollanen  of  medicine  has  gone 
to  Haiti  to  put  his  forensic  skills  to  use  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian 
government  (see  page  7).  The  students  at  the  Faculty  of  Law  held 
a fundraising  feast  to  collect  money  for  the  injured  and  students 
at  the  Faculty  of  Information  raised  $1,100  for  relief  efforts  with 
a bake  sale.  At  U of  T Scarborough  this  afternoon  there  will  be  a 
vigil  allowing  for  reflection  on  the  recent  tragedy,  while  the  U of  T 
Amateur  Musicians  Association  has  designated  its  Jan.  31  con- 
cert a benefit  for  the  Red  Cross  and 
its  work  in  Haiti  (http://redcross. 
sa.utoronto.ca/archives/ 45) . 

Even  Reznikoff’ s Cafe  at  University 
College  has  joined  the  fundrais- 
ing effort  by  donating  50  cents  to 
Medecins  Sans  Frontieres  for  each 
coffee,  tea  or  muffin  purchased  there. 

Many  minds  with  the  same  thought: 
let’s  help  those  in  need. 

Professor  Melanie  Newton  of 
history  and  Caribbean  studies  is 
concerned  that  paternalistic  colonial 
attitudes  will  affect  aid  to  Haiti  (see 

page  8).  Luckily,  here  on  U of  T’s  campuses,  all  we  see  is  heart. 
Regards, 


Elaine  Smith 

Editor 

elaine.smith@utoronto.ca 
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INSTITUTE  OF  BIOMATERIALS  & 
BIOMEDICAL  ENGINEERING 
Professor  Warren  Chan  is  the  recipient  of 
the  2009  International  Dennis  Gabor  Award 
of  the  NOVOFER  Foundation  for  Technical 
and  Intellectual  Creation,  recognizing  young 
researchers  who  have  made  a significant  contri- 
bution to  scientific  fields  inspired  by  the  achieve- 
ments of  Gabor  (e.g.,  optics,  laser  technology, 
medical  imaging).  A Canada  Research  Chair  in 
bionanotechnology,  Chan’s  research  focuses  on 
the  use  of  quantum  dots  to  improve  cancer  diag- 
nosis and  treatment.  Chan  received  the  award 
Dec.  17  at  a ceremony  held  in  the  parliament  of 
the  Hungarian  Republic. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 
Professor  Patrick  Gullane  of  otolaryngology- 
head  and  neck  surgery  has  been  elected  an  hon- 
orary fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England  by  the  college  council.  One  of  the 
college’s  highest  honours,  honorary  fellowship 
is  given  to  a limited  number  of  individuals  of 
outstanding  academic  merit  or  other  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  the  profession.  Those  who 
receive  this  accolade  are  usually  internation- 
ally recognized  figures  in  their  specialties.  The 
number  of  medically  qualified  honorary  fellows 
at  any  one  time,  according  to  the  standing  rule, 
shall  not  exceed  150  and  those  not  medically 
qualified  shall  not  exceed  30.  Gullane  was 
admitted  as  a fellow  in  a ceremony  held  in 
London  in  mid-January. 

Professor  Peter  Singer  of  medicine  has  been 
elected  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  the  Developing  World  (TWAS).  Singer  was 
elected  one  of  five  associate  members.  Only  those 
scientists  who  have  attained  the  highest  interna- 
tional standards  and  have  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  advancement  of  science  can  be 
nominated  as  fellows  or  associate  fellows.  Cited 
as  one  of  the  world’s  leading  bioethicists  and 
global  health  scholars,  Singer  has  pioneered  pol- 
icy and  ethical  approaches  to  the  application  of 
life  sciences  to  global  health.  The  five  new  associ- 
ate fellows  and  45  new  fellows  will  be  inducted  at 
the  general  meeting  next  year. 


AWARDS  & HONOURS 


ROTMAN  SCHOOL  OF  MANAGEMENT 
Professors  A jay  Agrawal,  April  Franco 
and  Chenbo  Zhong  have  been  named  win- 
ners of  the  2009  Dean’s  Awards  for  Excellence  in 
Research  and  Teaching,  awarded  annually  to  rec- 
ognize and  encourage  excellence  in  the  research 
and  teaching  activities  of  Rotman  faculty  mem- 
bers. Agrawal  is  the  recipient  of  the  award  for 
teaching.  He  is  well  known  for  his  popular  MBA 
course,  Competition  and  Strategy  in  Creative 
Industries,  which  combines  applied  economic 
theory  with  guest  speakers  from  the  creative 
industries.  Sharing  the  award  for  research 
are  Franco,  whose  research  is  focused  on  the 
development  of  knowledge  within  an  organiza- 
tion as  well  as  the  flows  across  organizations,  and 
Zhong,  whose  research  interests  are  in  the  areas 
of  ethical  decision-making,  moral  psychology, 
power,  unconscious  processes  and  social  iden- 
tity. The  announcement  of  the  awards  was  made 
January  14,  2010. 

Professor  William  Strange,  RioCan  Real 
Estate  Investment  Trust  Professor  of  Real  Estate 
and  Urban  Economics,  is  the  winner  of  the 
North  American  Regional  Science  Council 
Walter  Isard  Award  for  Scholarly  Achievement. 
Named  in  honour  of  Isard,  the  primary  founder 
of  the  field  of  regional  science,  the  award  was 
established  in  1994  and  pays  tribute  to  regional 
scientists  who  have  made  significant  theoretical 
and  methodological  contributions  to  the  field 
of  regional  science  throughout  their  careers. 
Strange  received  the  award  during  the 
association’s  annual  meeting  in  November 
in  San  Francisco. 

LESLIE  DAN  FACULTY  OF  PHARMACY 
Professor  Henry  Mann,  dean  of  the  fac- 
ulty, is  the  2009  winner  of  the  Paul  F.  Parker 
Award,  given  annually  to  a past  resident  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky  pharmacy  residency 
program  or  to  an  individual  intimately  associ- 
ated with  the  success  of  the  program.  The  award 
recognizes  an  individual  who  has  displayed  sus- 
tained contribution  to  the  profession  in  practice, 
teaching  or  research;  a commitment  to  high 
ideals  and  excellence  in  his  or  her  chosen  field; 
leadership  and  innovation;  and  a passion  to 
encourage  the  personal  and  professional  growth 
of  others.  Mann  received  the  award  during  the 
American  Society  of  Health-System  Pharmacists’ 
mid-year  clinical  meeting  Dec.  6 to  10  in  Las 
Vegas. 

COMPILED  BY  AILSA  FERGUSON 


U of  T wins  five  CASE  II 
awards 


BY  AILSA  FERGUSON 

U of  T brings  home  five 
awards,  winning  gold,  silver 
and  bronze  and  earning  an 
honourable  mention  in  the 
latest  round  of  the  Council  for 
the  Advancement  and  Support 
of  Education's  District  II 
Accolades  award  program. 

Leading  the  list  with  a 
gold  award  is  the  Division  of 
University  Advancement’s 
affinity  programs  gatefold 
ads,  winner  in  the  advertising 
(special  programs)  category. 

Garnering  silver  were 
the  Rotman  School  of 


Management  for  its  Initiative 
for  Women  in  Business  bro- 
chure, Career  Breakthroughs 
Start  Here,  in  the  visual 
design  and  print  (multiple 
page  publication)  category; 
Hart  House  Theatre  in  pho- 
tography for  the  photograph 
by  Michel  Mersereau  used 
for  the  poster  advertising 
King  Lear,  and  the  University 
of  Toronto  Magazine  for  its 
website  in  the  website:  maga- 
zines category. 

The  University  of  Toronto 
Magazine  also  won  bronze 
in  the  best  article  category 
for  Ms.  Universe,  a profile 


of  astronaut  Julie  Payette  as 
she  prepared  for  her  second 
voyage  into  space,  written  by 
Stacey  Gibson. 

As  well,  an  honourable  men- 
tion went  to  Spring  Reunion 
2009  in  the  alumni  relations 
programming  (events)  category. 

The  awards,  celebrating 
outstanding  institutional 
accomplishments  in  the  areas 
of  print,  multimedia,  market- 
ing, communications,  events 
and  program  development, 
will  be  presented  at  an  awards 
gala  during  the  CASE  II  annual 
conference  Feb.  7 to  9 in 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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ENGINEERING  PROFESSORS 
GARNER  MCLEAN  AWARD 


BY  JENNIFER  HSU 

Professors  Baochun  Li  of 

electrical  and  computer  engi- 
neering and  Yu  Sun  of  mechan- 
ical and  industrial  engineering 
and  the  Institute  of  Biomaterials 
and  Biomedical  Engineering  are 
the  2009  recipients  of  the  cel- 
ebrated McLean  Award. 

The  McLean  Award  is  funded 
jointly  by  a gift  from  U of  T 
alumnus  William  McLean 
and  U of  T’s  Connaught  Fund. 
The  $100,000  award  is  pre- 
sented each  year  to  outstanding 
researchers  within  12  years  of 
their  PhD  who  are  conducting 
work  in  physics,  chemistry, 
computer  science,  mathematics, 
engineering  sciences  or  statistics 
and  help  attract  promising  grad- 
uate students  and  post-doctoral 
fellows  to  U of  T. 

“Congratulations  to  Professors 
Li  and  Sun.  They  are  both 
extremely  talented  scientists 
whose  work  is  having  a tan- 
gible impact  on  society,”  said 
Professor  Peter  Lewis,  associ- 
ate and  acting  vice-president 
(research). 

Li  holds  the  Bell  University 
Laboratories  Endowed  Chair 
in  Computer  Engineering.  His 
research  includes  large-scale 
multimedia  systems,  peer-to- 


peer  networks  and  applications 
of  network  coding  and  wireless 
networks  and  bridges  the  gap 
between  “supply”  and  “demand” 
of  resources.  He  is  the  author 
of  more  than  150  publications, 
including  32  publications  in  ref- 
ereed journals,  and  113  publica- 
tions in  refereed  conference  pro- 
ceedings. Li  is  a senior  member 
of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and 
Electronics  Engineers  (IEEE)  and 
in  2000  he  received  the  associa- 
tion’s Communications  Society’s 
Leonard  G.  Abraham  Award  in 
the  Field  of  Communications 
Systems. 

Sun  holds  the  Canada 
Research  Chair  in  micro  and 
nano  engineering  systems.  His 
research  focuses  on  the  manipu- 
lation and  characterization  of 
single  cells,  biomolecules  and 
nanomaterials  using  microelec- 
trical mechanical  systems,  which 
tackles  basic  science  and  applied 
biomedical  problems.  While  he 
only  received  his  PhD  in  2003, 
he  has  already  published  49  art- 
icles in  refereed  journals,  as  well 
as  more  than  60  refereed  confer- 
ence publications.  His  research 
has  resulted  in  nine  patents  and 
two  spin-off  companies.  Sim  is  a 
senior  member  of  IEEE  and  a fel- 
low of  the  Canadian  Society  for 
Mechanical  Engineering. 


Work-life  balance  elusive 


BY  APRIL  KEMICK 

As  many  as  50  per  cent  of 
people  bring  their  work  home 
with  them  regularly,  accord- 
ing to  new  U of  T research  that 
describes  the  stress  associated 
with  work-life  balance  and  the 
factors  that  predict  it. 

Researchers  measured  the 
extent  to  which  work  was  inter- 
fering with  personal  time  using 
data  horn  a national  survey 
of  1,800  American  workers. 
Professor  Scott  Schieman  of 
sociology  and  his  co-authors, 
Melissa  Milkie  of  the  University 
of  Maryland  and  U of  T PhD  stu- 
dent Paul  Glavin,  asked  partic- 
ipants questions  like:  How  often 
does  your  job  interfere  with  your 
home  or  family  life?;  How  often 
does  your  job  interfere  with  your 
social  or  leisure  activities?;  and 
How  often  do  you  think  about 
things  going  on  at  work  when 
you  are  not  working? 

Schieman  said,  “Nearly  half  of 
the  population  reports  that  these 
situations  occur  ‘sometimes’  or 
‘frequently,’  which  is  particu- 
larly concerning  given  that  the 
negative  health  impacts  of  an 
imbalance  between  work  life  and 
private  life  are  well-documented.” 

The  authors  describe  five  core 
sets  of  findings  in  their  American 
Sociological  Review  article.-. 

• people  with  college  or  post- 
graduate degrees  tend  to  report 
their  work  interferes  with  their 
personal  lives  more  than  those 
with  a high  school  degree 


• professionals  tend  to  report 
their  work  interferes  with  their 
home  lives  more  than  people  in 
all  other  occupational  categories 

• several  job-related  demands 
predict  more  work  seeping  into 
the  home  life:  interpersonal  con- 
flict at  work,  job  insecurity,  nox- 
ious environments  and  high- 
pressure  situations;  however, 
having  control  over  the  pace  of 
one’s  own  work  diminishes  the 
negative  effects  of  high-pressure 
situations 

• several  job-related  resources 
also  predict  more  work  interfer- 
ence with  home  life:  job  author- 
ity, job  skill  level,  decision- 
making latitude  and  personal 
earnings 

• as  predicted,  working  long 
hours  (50-plus  per  week)  is  asso- 
ciated with  more  work  interfer- 
ence at  home  ~ surprisingly, 
however,  that  relationship  is 
stronger  among  people  who 
have  some  or  full  control  over 
the  timing  of  their  work. 

“We  found  several  surpris- 
ing patterns,”  Schieman  said. 
“People  who  are  well  educated, 
professionals  and  those  with 
job-related  resources  report  that 
their  work  interferes  with  their 
personal  lives  more  frequently, 
reflecting  what  we  refer  to  as 
‘the  stress  of  higher  status.’ 
While  many  benefits  undoubt- 
edly accme  to  those  in  higher 
status  positions  and  conditions, 
a downside  is  the  greater  likeli- 
hood of  work  interfering  with 
personal  life.” 


Professor  Alister  Cumming  of  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  (OISE)  was 
awarded  an  honarary  degree  by  the  University  of  Copenhagen  recently. 


Language  acquisition  focus 
for  OISE  researcher 


BY  JENNIFER  LANTHIER 

For  Professor  Alister 
Cumming,  receiving  an 
honorary  doctorate  from  the 
University  of  Copenhagen  was 
“surprising  and  humbling,” 
but  the  recognition  was  well 
earned,  say  colleagues  and 
students. 

“Alister’s  work  was  very 
influential  in  my  master’s 
thesis  in  applied  English  lin- 
guistics and  in  my  previous 
teaching,”  said  PhD  candidate 
Jennifer  Shade  Wilson,  “so 
influential  that  I sold  a house 
and  moved  my  family  2,100 
kilometres  to  study  with  him 
for  my  PhD.” 

Cumming,  head  of 
OISE’s  Modern  Language 
Centre,  was  honoured 
last  November  for  his 
decades  of  research  on 
second  language  writing, 
teaching,  policies  and 
assessment.  His  work  is 
of  particular  interest  to 
that  university's  recently 
established  Centre  for 
Internationalization  and 
Parallel  Language  Use 
but  his  association  with 
Copenhagen  dates  back 
to  the  early  1990s.  Over 
the  years,  Cumming 
has  taught  courses  and 
addressed  conferences 
in  Denmark,  served  on  PhD 
thesis  committees  and  helped 
to  organize  a large,  federally 
funded  project  to  analyse  the 
development  of  Danish  stu- 
dents’ writing,  reading  and 
vocabulary  in  English  and  in 
Danish. 

"I’m  very  proud  of  him  — he 
deserves  this  recognition,”  said 
Professor  Esther  Geva,  a col- 
league at  OISE.  “He  is  known 
throughout  the  world  for  his 
research.” 

Much  of  Cumming's 


research  and  teaching  has 
focused  on  adult  learners.  He’s 
heavily  involved  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a new  version  of 
TOEFL,  the  Test  of  English  as 
a Foreign  Language,  which  is 
used  by  most  North  American 
universities  as  part  of  the 
admissions  process.  But  for  the 
past  five  years,  Cumming  has 
also  been  collaborating  with 
researchers  from  Amsterdam 
and  Geneva  to  study  adoles- 
cent literacy. 

“Until  five  years  ago,  the  big 
studies  on  reading  and  writ- 
ing had  data  on  a national 
level  and  tended  to  focus  on 
elementary  school  students,” 


“THE  IDEA  OF  OUR 
CURRENT  RESEARCH  IS 
TO  DOCUMENT,  ANALYSE 
AND  UNDERSTAND  BETTER 
WHAT  MAKES  A DIFFERENCE 
FOR  ECONOMICALLY 
DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS 
IN  CULTURALLY  DIVERSE 
CITIES.” 

PROFESSOR  ALISTER  CUMMING 


Cumming  said.  “The  idea  of 
our  current  research  is  to  docu- 
ment, analyse  and  understand 
better  what  makes  a difference 
for  economically  disadvan- 
taged students  in  culturally 
diverse  cities.” 

Designing  a research  project 
to  assess  literacy  development 
across  three  languages  is  chal- 
lenging, Cumming  said. 

“English  assessments  of 
writing  tend  to  focus  on  voice 
and  expression,  French  on 
grammar  and  the  Dutch  on 


spelling,”  he  said.  “We  devel- 
oped a core  set  of  criteria  but 
we  acknowledge  that  these  dif- 
ferences exist  across  languages 
and  societies.” 

In  Toronto,  Cumming  and 
10  PhD  candidates  have  been 
studying  the  impact  of  home, 
community  and  school  on 
Regent  Park  students  enrolled 
in  the  mentoring  and  sup- 
port program  Pathways  to 
Education  Canada.  In  addi- 
tion to  studying  the  Pathways 
students,  Cumming’s  group 
tutors  them  once  or  twice  a 
week. 

“I  really  appreciate  how 
Alister  structured  this  project 
so  that  his  student 
researchers  not  only 
were  involved  in  every 
step  of  the  research 
from  instrument 
design  to  data  collec- 
tion to  analysis  and 
publishing  but  we 
also  were  inserted 
into  the  students’ 
after-school  tutoring 
program, ’’said  Shade 
Wilson.  “Our  weekly 
contact  with  the  par- 
ticipants allowed  us  a 
much  more  realistic 
view  of  their  literacy 
experiences  and  a 
much  richer,  more 
nuanced  understand- 
ing of  their  ‘lived’  experiences.” 
Although  the  project  is 
focused  on  the  influence 
of  home,  school  and  com- 
munity, it  came  as  no 
surprise  to  Wilson  that 
Cumming  assigned  one 
of  his  Ph  D students  the  task 
of  analysing  her  peers’ 
tutoring  of  the  Pathways 
students. 

“He’s  a world-renowned 
expert  in  both  second  lan- 
guage writing  and  assess- 
ment,” she  said. 


DIANA  MCNALLY 
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Feed  your  brain, 
build  your  business  - 

at  the  new  marsdd.com 


Innovative  Ontario 
entrepreneurs  are  shaping  the 
new  economy  - and  MaRS  has 
the  online  tools  to  help. 

Quality  mentorship. 

Superior  market  intelligence. 
Valuable  networks. 


Entrepreneur's  Toolkit 

high-  value  video,  articles  & 
workbooks 

Buzz  and  Brainfood 

award-winning  blog  & 
insightful  market  research 

Ways  to  Work  with  MaRS 

Events  & Careers 


The  Hart  House 
Hair  Place 


FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 
WE  ALSO  DO  COLOUR  AND  HIGHLIGHTING 

Mon.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat.  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  call  416-978-2431 

7 Hart  House  Circle 
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Dedicated  To  Help  Keep  You  Walking  In  Comfort ! 


CUSTOM  ORTHOTICS  : PROBLEMATIC  NAILS 
HEEL  PAIN  : CALLUS  : CORNS  : WARTS  : HIGH/FLAT  ARCHES 
CUSTOM  FOOTWEAR  : COMPRESSION  STOCKINGS 

GENERAL  AND  DIABETIC  FOOTCARE  ^ 

PERSONAL  ATTENTION  AND  GENTLE  CARE 


Toronto/Head  Office  : 27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407  416-214-4697 


Across  St.  Michael ’s  Hospital 

Orthotics  and  Compression  Stockings  May  Be  Covered 
Under  UotT  Staff  aud  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 


U of  T shows  support  for  Haiti 


• CONTINUED  from  page  1 
“Even  as  we  mourn,  we  should 
celebrate  Haiti;  even  when  the 
earth  cracks,  its  spirit  is  inde- 
structible.” 

Supporting  “this  resilient 
and  remarkable  people”  is 
important  not  just  in  the 
immediate  aftermath,  said 
President  David  Naylor,  but 
for  months  and  years  to  come. 

“Some  of  us  will  be  able  to 
volunteer  time  and  energy 
directly  on  the  ground,” 

Naylor  said.  “And  work  is 
underway  to  create  bursary 
programs  to  help  bring  Haitian 
students  here.” 

Professor  Gage  Averill, 
vice-principal  and  dean 
at  University  of  Toronto 
Mississauga,  sent  the  sounds 
of  a conch  shell  rumbling 
through  the  hall  — a Haitian 
call  to  rebellion,  to  rise  up.  The 


ethnomusicologist  delivered 
some  of  his  remarks  in  Creole 
and  sang  fragments  of  three 
Haitian  songs. 

“We  have  a view  of  Haiti 
that  samples  Haiti  in  moments 
of  crisis,”  Averill  said. 

“This  is  a country,  it’s  not 
a disaster.  It’s  a people,  a cul- 
ture.” 

Averill  has  studied  and 
worked  in  Haiti  since  the 
1980s  and  is  known  through- 
out the  world  for  his  work 
curating  the  Alan  Lomax  col- 
lection of  Haitian  folk  music 
recordings.  He  had  planned 
to  be  in  Haiti  last  week  to  help 
broadcast  a jazz  festival  but  the 
trip  was  called  off  after  techni- 
cal problems  arose. 

“We  now  have  the  ancillary 
but  important  job  of  telling 
non-Haitians  about  the  impor- 
tance of  the  music,  the  strength 


of  the  culture,”  Averill  said, 
adding  rebuilding  the  coun- 
try will  take  “a  decades-long” 
effort  of  working  with  grass- 
roots organizations. 

Professor  Jill  Matus,  vice- 
provost  (students),  called  on  the 
university  community  to  build 
a closer  relationship  with  Haiti. 
Teachers  and  educators  must 
help  others  understand  that 
Haiti’s  history  and  culture  is  “far 
richer  and  deeper  than  the  way 
it’s  portrayed,”  Matus  said. 

Newton  talked  about  read- 
ing C.L.R.  James’  The  Black 
Jacobins  as  a student.  That 
seminal  book  about  the 
Haitian  revolution  changed 
her  life,  Newton  said. 

“When  I saw  the  images  of 
devastation  and  suffering,  and 
the  destroyed  palace,”  Newton 
said,  “I  put  my  head  on  my  desk 
and  cried.” 


University  of  Waterloo  administrator  to  head  UTM 


• CONTINUED  from  page  1 
of  dollars  in  infrastructure  and 
operating  funding  from  the  fed- 
eral government,  private  sector 
and  the  Canada  Foundation  for 
Innovation. 

“The  University  of  Toronto 
Mississauga  is  located  amidst 
one  of  Canada’s  fastest  growing 
urban  centres,  with  tremendous 
entrepreneurial  zeal  and  cul- 
tural diversity,”  said  Saini.  “It  is 
uniquely  positioned  to  respond 
to  the  area’s  burgeoning  demand 
for  high-quality  education. 

“I  am  looking  forward  to  lead- 


ing the  continued  transforma- 
tion of  U of  T Mississauga  into 
an  outstanding  comprehensive 
campus  within  a strong  U of  T 
system.” 

Prior  to  joining  the 
University  of  Waterloo,  Saini 
taught  at  the  Universite  de 
Montreal  in  the  Department  de 
sciences  biologiques,  Institut 
de  recherche  en  biologie  vege- 
tale  (Plant  Biology  Research 
Institute). 

He  served  as  the  institute’s 
director  general  from  1996  to 
2001,  leading  it  through  a peri- 


od of  significant  change  guided 
by  strategic  planning  exercise. 

He  holds  a doctorate  in 
plant  physiology  from  the 
University  of  Adelaide,  Waite 
Agricultural  Research  Institute 
(1982);  an  MSc  (honours) 
in  botany  (1977);  and,  a BSc 
(honours)  in  botany  (1975) 
from  Punjab  Agricultural 
University  in  Ludhiana, 

India.  He  began  his  Canadian 
academic  career  in  1982  at 
the  University  of  Alberta  as 
a post-doctoral  fellow  in  the 
Department  of  Plant  Science. 


President  Naylor's  term  extended 


•CONTINUED  from  page  1 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and 
vice-provost  (relations  with 
healthcare  institutions), 
a post  he  had  held  since 
1999. 

A member  of  the  U of  T 
faculty  since  1988,  Naylor 
received  his  MD  from 
U of  T and  DPhil  from 
Oxford  where  he  was  a 
Rhodes  Scholar  in  the 
Department  of  Social  and 
Administrative  Studies. 


Naylor  has  received 
numerous  national  and 
international  awards 
for  research  and  academic 
leadership.  He  is  an  officer 
of  the  Order  of  Canada,  a fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  and  the  co-author  of 
approximately  300  scholarly 
publications.  His  academic 
work  spans  social  history, 
public  policy,  epidemiology 
and  biostatistics  and  health 
economics,  as  well  as  clinical 


and  health  services  research 
in  most  fields  of  medicine. 

“This  university  brings 
together  some  of  the  world’s 
best  and  brightest  faculty, 
staff  and  students  in  an  envi- 
ronment of  learning,  discov- 
ery and  innovation,”  said 
Naylor.  "I  am  delighted  and 
deeply  honoured  to  continue 
to  serve  this  great  institu- 
tion. And,  per  usual,  there  is 
no  shortage  of  things  still  to 
be  done.” 
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Be  the  first  among  your  colleagues  to  hear  a unique  Hart  House 
viol  performance  at  the  next  Breakfast  with  the  Bulletin. 

Joelle  Morton,  a soloist  and  chamber  musician,  discusses  the 
is  joined  by  harpsichordist  and  doctoral  student  Sara-Anne  Churchill  for  a Bach  duet. 

Free  to  all  faculty  and  staff.  Reserve  your  space  at  bulletin@utoronto.ca  by  Feb.  5. 
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UTSC  students'  union  rallies  support  for  athletic  centre 


BY  MARY  ANN  GRATTON 

At  a student-run  town  hall 
meeting  Jan.  22,  representa- 
tives of  the  the  Scarborough 
Campus  Students’  Union 
(SCSU)  urged  their  peers  to 
support  the  construction  of  a 
new  athletic  centre  in  time  for 
the  2015  Pan  Am  Games. 

The  games  make  possible  a 
partnership  to  create  a state- 
of-the-art  athletic  facility, 
with  plans  for  two  Olympic- 
sized, 52-metre  swimming 
pools,  a 10-metre  diving  tank, 
multi-purpose  gymnasiums,  a 
running  track,  racquet  courts 
and  fitness  and  training  areas. 
However,  student  financial 
support  is  necessary  to  move 
the  project  forward.  The 
$ 170-million  complex  would 
be  funded  from  a combina- 
tion of  sources,  including  the 
federal  and  provincial  levels  of 
government  and  the  univer- 
sity, along  with  funds  from  a 
student  levy. 

A referendum  slated  for 
March  17  to  19  will  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  student 
levy.  The  levy  will  be  $40  per 
term  for  each  full-time  student 
and  $8  per  part-time  student 
per  term  during  the  construc- 
tion phase  until  2014.  All  fees 
paid  by  student  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  building  can 
be  used  as  a credit  towards  full 


membership  when  the  facility 
opens. 

The  town  hall  meeting  wras 
emceed  by  student  Milad 
Moshfeghian,  a third-year 
student  and  representative 
of  the  Scarborough  Campus 
Athletic  Association,  and  fea- 
tured several  student  speakers 
and  a guest,  Principal  Franco 
Vaccarino.  The  open  format 
welcomed  questions  from 
students. 

“This  athletics  complex  will 
be  unparalleled  by  any  other 
building  at  this  campus,”  said 
Moshfeghian.  “It  will  be  a 
world-class,  state-of-the-art 
facility.” 

Amir  Bashir,  acting 
president  of  the  Scarborough 
Campus  Students’  Union 
(SCSU),  said  “I’m  here  to  ask 
you  to  vote  yes  to  opportunity 
and  yes  to  better  our  campus 
community.”  Students  will  be 
at  the  table  with  senior  admin- 
istration for  future  discussions 
as  plans  for  the  campus  go 
forward,  he  noted. 

“It  upsets  and  frustrates  me 
that  championship  teams  on 
campus  have  to  practise  in 
nooks  and  crannies  and  that 
students  have  to  run  outside 
in  winter  because  we  don’t 
have  an  indoor  running  track. 
Many  of  our  up  -and-coming 
clubs  and  groups  don’t  have 
enough  places  to  gather 


OMBUDSPERSON 

Confidential  advice  and  assistance  with  complaints 
unresolved  through  regular  university  channels  is 
available  to  U of  T students,  faculty  and  administrative 
staff.  The  services  of  the  office  are  available  at  all 
three  U of  T campuses  (for  an  appointment,  please 
telephone  416-946-3485  or  e-mail  us  at 
ombuds.person@utoronto.ca).  For  additional 
information  and  to  view  the  Ombudsperson  s 
2008-09  Annual  Report 
and  A dm  inistrative 
Response,  please  visit 

our  website  at  www.utoronto.ca/ombudsperson. 
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WE  VALUE  YOUR  OPINION 

that’s  why  the  back  page  of  the  Bulletin  is  devoted 
to  Forum,  a place  where  thoughts,  concerns  and 
opinions  of  interest  to  colleagues  across  the  university 
find  expression.  Original  essays  by  members  of  the 
community  are  both  welcomed  and  encouraged. 

Faculty,  staff  and  students  are  invited  to  submit  or 
discuss  ideas  with: 

ELAINE  SMITH,  EDITOR  The  Bulletin 
41 6-978-701 6 elaine.smith@utoronto.ca 

Look  forward  to  hearing  from  you! 


because  of  our  lack  of  space.” 
Student  athletes  will  not 
be  the  only  ones  to  benefit, 
Bashir  said.  The  new  facil- 
ity will  be  available  for  all 
students.  As  well,  it  will  serve 
to  enhance  the  reputation  of 
the  campus  to  prospective 
employers,  faculty  and  future 


students.  The  new  facility  will 
also  free  up  space  elsewhere 
on  campus  for  performing  arts 
and  music  and  student  clubs, 
he  added. 

Modest  plans  were  already 
in  place  for  enhanced  ath- 
letic facilities  but  the  Pan  Am 
Games  gave  the  campus  an 


opportunity  to  partner  with 
more  organizations  and  levels 
of  government  for  a better 
deal,  said  student  Mohsin 
Jeelani,  SCSU  vice-president 
(operations)  and  chief  finan- 
cial officer.  “The  reality  is  that 
we’re  getting  so  much  more 
for  the  same  price.” 


New  social  work  dean  appointed 


BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

Professor  Faye  Mishna  has 

been  named  the  dean 
of  U of  T’s  Factor-Inwentash 
Faculty  of  Social  Work  for  a 
five-year  term  beginning  Feb. 

1.  Mishna,  who  was  formally 
appointed  by  the  agenda  com- 
mittee of  Governing  Council, 
is  currently  serving  as  interim 
dean  of  the  faculty. 

A double-major  master’s 
graduate  of  the  faculty  her- 
self, she  served  as  a social 
worker-counsellor  in  the  field 
and  a clinical  director  prior 
to  returning  to  school  for  her 
PhD.  She  graduated  in  1994 
from  Smith  College  School 
for  Social  Work  and  joined 
the  University  of  Toronto 
as  an  assistant  professor  in 
1999.  Mishna  progressed 
through  the  professorial 
ranks  and  achieved  the  rank 
of  full  professor  in  2009. 

An  expert  in  children’s  ser- 
vices, Mishna  has  been  affili- 
ated with  the  Toronto  Child 
Psychoanalytic  Program  since 
1996  and  is  cross-appointed  to 
the  Department  of  Psychiatry. 
She  was  named  the  Margaret 
and  Wallace  McCain  Family 
Chair  in  Child  and  Family  in 
2005. 


Professor  Faye  Mishna 


Her  research  is  focused  on  bul- 
lying, cyber  abuse/cyber  bul- 
lying and  cyber  counselling; 
school-based  interventions  for 
students  with  learning  disabili- 
ties; and  social  work  education 
and  clinical  practice.  She  has 
published  more  than  three 
dozen  refereed  journal  articles 
and  written  a number  of  book 
chapters.  As  associate  dean  of 
research  for  the  faculty,  she 
fostered  positive  collabora- 
tion with  community  agencies 
to  support  and  enhance  the 
mission  of  practice-informed 
research  and  research- 
informed  practice. 

In  addition  to  her  U of  T 


responsibilities,  Mishna  is  a 
member  of  the  national  frame- 
work review  committee  of  the 
child  and  youth  advisory  com- 
mittee of  the  Mental  Health 
Commission  of  Canada  and 
a fellow  of  the  International 
Academy  for  Research  in 
Learning  Disabilities.  Prior  to 
joining  the  faculty,  she  was 
clinical  director  of  Integra, 
a children’s  mental  health 
centre  for  those  with  learning 
disabilities. 

“Professor  Mishna  is  both 
an  excellent  practitioner  and 
researcher  and  during  her 
tenure  as  interim  dean,  she 
demonstrated  that  she  is  also 
a superb  administrator,”  said 
Professor  Cheryl  Misak, 
vice-president  and  provost. 

“I  am  delighted  that  she  will 
continue  to  serve  the  Factor- 
Inwentash  Faculty  of  Social 
Work  and  the  broader  U of  T 
community.” 

“It  is  a real  honour  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  lead  the 
faculty  that  gave  me  such 
an  excellent  start  in  my  own 
career,”  said  Mishna.  “I  believe 
we  can  be  at  the  forefront  of 
research-informed  practice  and 
develop  future  generations  of 
outstanding  practitioners  and 
researchers.” 


ANGUS  GLEN  WINTER  GOLF  ACADEMY 
AT  U OF  T VARSITY  STADIUM 


The  Angus  Glen  Golf  Academy  is  recognized  as  a leader  for 
golf  instruction  in  Canada. 

Get  a head  start  on  the  golf  season!  Allow  our  head  golf  professional  to 
customize  an  instructional  and  practise  program  designed  to  meet 

your  objectives. 

The  Angus  Glen  Winter  Golf  Academy  facility  offers: 

Practice  Range 
Group  Instruction 
and  Private  Lessons 
Starting  at  $25  per  person 

Whether  you  want  to  beat  the  traffic  and  start  the  day  off  with  a practice 
session  or  take  a break  and  retreat  from  the  hectic  work  day,  we  can 
customize  a program  to  meet  your  specific  needs. 

Brian  Mason,  Head  Professional,  bmason@angusglen.com  905.887.0090  x 228 
Angus  Glen  Golf  Shop  905.887.5157 


Public  Golf  Tournaments  Celebrations  Conferences  Dining  Academy  Shopping  Membership 


www.angusglen.com I 
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U-Compost  program 

sets  its  sights  on  dining  halls 


BY  JENNIFER  LANTHIER 

Don’t  think  of  them  as 
compost  bins;  think  of  them  as 
“green  beacons”  guiding  you 
to  do  the  right  thing  with  that 
banana  peel. 

“They’re  little  green  beacons 
of  self-questioning  and  social 
questioning,”  said  undergrad- 
uate student  Ioni  Waislguss. 
“They’re  a good  alternative  to 
throwing  out  garbage  but  I think 
the  idea  of  them  is  probably  more 
important  since  it  gets  people 
thinking  about  what  garbage  is.” 

Waisgluss  spent  his  first  days 
after  the  holiday  break  working 
as  a member  of  U-Compost’s 
Green  Team,  formed  by  ancil- 
lary services  to  encourage  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  staff  to  use 
the  new  compost  bins  at  Sid’s 
Cafe,  Robarts  cafeteria  and  the 
Medical  Sciences  Building  caf- 
eteria. The  Green  Team  handed 
out  bookmarks  and  explained 
how  to  use  the  bins  in  hopes 
that,  eventually,  all  organic 
waste  from  those  cafeterias  will 
be  composted.  (Read  Waisgluss’ 
blog  at  http://tlnyurl.coin/ 
yaqSxcx.) 

One  of  eight  students  hired 
for  the  week,  Waisgluss  said  it 
wasn't  always  easy  “going  up 
to  completely  uninterested, 
busy  people  and  getting  them 
interested  in  the  compost  pro- 
gram and  UeaT”  but  the  cause 
appealed  to  him. 

“For  me,  I’m  in  botany,  so  I 
see  the  results  of  composting  in 
a really  good  light,”  Waislguss 
said.  “It’s  important  that  we 
divert  the  garbage  from  the 
landfill  but  it's  also  important 
that  we're  making  dirt  that's 
practically  free.” 

Ashleigh  Dalton  took  time 
out  from  her  master’s  degree 
in  adult  education  and  com- 
munity learning  to  take  part  in 
the  Green  Team,  intrigued  by 
how  the  campaign  fit  with  her 
studies.  “It’s  educating  for  social 
change,”  Dalton  said,  adding 
faculty  and  staff  were  particu- 
larly interested  in  talking  about 
the  program. 


Chef  Jaco  Lokker,  director 
of  food  services,  said  the  Green 
Team’s  energy  and  enthusiasm 
was  inspiring. 

“If  we  watch  what  our  stu- 
dents are  looking  for  and  asking 
for,  it’s  the  next  trend,”  said 
Lokker.  “That’s  the  fun  part  of 
working  at  a university.” 

Lokker  worked  at  89  Chestnut 
St.  when  it  was  a hotel.  Back 
then,  staff  dumped  organic  waste 
in  a “pig  bin,”  named  for  the 
days  when  a farmer  collected  the 
slops.  But  the  farmer  had  stopped 
coming  around  years  before, 
Lokker  said,  and  the  material 
ended  up  in  the  trash  instead. 

In  those  days,  garbage  was 
picked  up  three  times  a week. 
Today,  environmental  aware- 
ness means  that  even  with 
the  residence  fully  occupied, 
one  weekly  pickup  is  all  that’s 
required. 

“Today  I have  compost  bins 
and  recycling  bins  at  every  sta- 
tion but  only  one  garbage  bin 
in  my  kitchen,”  Lokker  said. 
“About  80  per  cent  of  our  waste 
is  composted  and  most  of  the 
rest  is  recycled.” 

With  composting  in  all 
kitchens  and  in  some  dining 
halls  and  university  offices,  the 
U-Compost  program  diverted 
roughly  1 ,200  tonnes  of  organic 
waste  from  landfill  last  year. 
Lokker  would  like  to  see  the  pro- 
gram expand  to  include  smaller 
venues  but  there  are  some  logis- 
tical hurdles.  The  private  con- 
tractor hired  by  the  university  to 
collect  the  waste  requires  a mini- 
mum amount  at  each  location. 

In  the  meantime,  Lokker  is 
studying  biodegradable  con- 
tainers and  Waisgluss  is  hoping 
the  green  bins  will  spark  other 
ideas  about  reducing  garbage. 

“If  we  can  get  people  think- 
ing, well,  ideas  happen,”  said 
Waislguss.  “Ideas,  alternatives, 
inventions.  We’ve  got  the  poten- 
tial and  we’ve  got  a gigantic 
student  body,  full  of  individuals 
with  bright  minds.” 

You  can  read  more  about  the 
program  at  http://blogs. 
studentlife.utoronto.ca/. 


Duet  to  accompany  Breakfast 
With  the  Bulletin 


BY  AILSA  FERGUSON 


is  respected  as  a historian  on 
the  development  of  stringed 


Be  the  first  among  your  col- 
leagues to  hear  a unique  Hart 
House  viol  in  performance  at 
the  Feb.  10  Breakfast  With  the 
Bulletin. 

Hart  House  has  been  home 
to  these  precious  instruments 

— which  are  more  similar  to 
guitars  in  build  and  tuning 
than  to  violins  — since  1927. 
The  beautifully  crafted 
viols  generally  reside 
in  a special  humidity- 
controlled  case  in  the 
Gallery  Grill  but  the  old, 
rare  beauties  are  played 
on  special  occasions. 

Breakfast  With  the 
Bulletin  is  delighted  to 
feature  the  viols  and 
the  expert  who  has 
researched  their  origins, 
Joelle  Morton.  Morton, 
a soloist  and  chamber 
musician,  is  the  viol  con- 
sultant to  Hart  House, 
teaches  viola  da  gamba 

— a viol  that  is  played 
between  one’s  legs  like  a cello 

— at  the  Faculty  of  Music  and 


instruments.  At  the  Feb.  10 
event,  Morton  will  discuss 
the  origins  and  history  of  the 
Hart  House  viols  before  join- 
ing harpsichordist  Sara- Anne 
Churchill  for  a Bach  duet. 

Churchill  is  a doctoral 
student  in  harpsichord  per- 
formance at  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  was  one  of  the 
first  graduates  of 
the  new  advanced 
certificate  pro- 
gram in  perfor- 
mance-Baroque, 


offered  jointly  by  UofT  and 
Tafelmusik.  Much  in  demand 


Each  Hart 
House  viol 
features  a 
beautifully 
carved  scroll. 


as  a performer,  Churchill 
was  the  recipient  of  the  2007 
Montreal  Baroque  Prize  for 
Audaciousness  and  Musicality. 

“We  are  delighted  to  offer 
our  community  a sneak  peek 
at  Joelle  Morton's  research, 
which  will  be  published  in  a 
scholarly  journal  in  March,” 
said  Elaine  Smith,  editor  of 
the  Bulletin. 

“It  will  also  be  a real  treat 
for  all  of  us  to  hear  one  of  the 
treasured  Hart  House  viols  in 
concert.” 

The  Breakfast  With  the 
Bulletin  lecture  series  is 
designed  to  offer  faculty  and 
staff  food  for  both  body  and 
mind  while  strengthening  a 
sense  of  community  on  cam- 
pus. The  Feb.  10  event  takes 
place  in  the  Hart  House  Music 
Room  with  breakfast  begin- 
ning at  7:30  a.m.  and  the 
program  running  from  8 to 
8:45  a.m.  It  is  free  to  all  faculty 
and  staff  but  reservations  are 
required  since  space  is  limited. 
Reserve  your  space  by  sending 
an  e-mail  request  to  bulletin® 
utoronto.ca. 


Solar  energy  heats  Athletic  Centre  facilities 


BY  JENNIFER  LANTHIER 

To  most  Canadians,  a shower 
heated  by  the  sun  sounds  like 
something  you’d  find  in  a 
Caribbean  tourism  ad  — not 
deep  inside  the  Athletic  Centre 
on  a chilly  January  morning. 

But  thanks  to  the  univer- 
sity's environmental 
sustainability  program  — 
and  the  research  project 
of  a determined  Faculty 
of  Applied  Sciences  and 
Engineering  undergradu- 
ate — 100  solar  panels 
now  perch  atop  the  roof 
of  55  Harbord  St. 

“The  sunny  days  we’ve 
been  enjoying  this  week 
are  already  translating  into 
energy,”  said  Professor 
Bruce  Kidd,  dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Physical 
Education  and  Health. 

“This  is  the  largest  initiative 
of  its  kind  in  the  GTA  and,  we 
think,  the  largest  of  its  kind 
at  a Canadian  university.” 

The  panels  will  supply  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  building’s 
laundry  and  shower  facilities 
during  peak  sunshine  months, 
slashing  the  building’s  use  of 
natural  gas.  That  will  create  a 
drop  in  annual  greenhouse  gas 
emissions  roughly  equivalent 
to  taking  1 1 cars  permanently 
off  the  road,  Kidd  said. 

President  David  Naylor 
said  the  program  is  the  latest 
example  of  the  university’s 
four  decades  of  work  on  envi- 
ronmental sustainability, 
which  continues  “step  by  step, 


building  by  building,  activ- 
ity by  activity.”  The  fact  that 
the  solar  panels  began  as  a 
student's  research  project  and 
became  a reality  with  the  help 
of  faculty  and  staff  is  key,  said 
Naylor. 

“Students  are  not  only  push- 
ing sustainability  but  volun- 


Varsity  Blues  were  among  those  who  pledged 
to  save  energy  by  taking  shorter  showers. 


teering  their  time  and  energy 
to  developing  solutions,” 
Naylor  said. 

Ashley  Taylor,  the  former 
engineering  student  who  con- 
ceived the  idea  in  2006,  now 
works  as  a sustainability  co- 
ordinator for  the  university. 
She  thanked  her  thesis  adviser, 
civil  engineering  professor 
Phil  Byer,  for  supporting  her 
ideas  and  for  helping  her  con- 
nect with  facilities  and  services 
staff  who  worked  with  her 
over  the  years  to  make  her 
proposal  more  realistic. 

“It  has  been  very  fulfilling  to 
see  a simple  research  question 
become  a reality,”  Taylor  said. 
“It’s  a great  example  of  how 


U of  T can  use  the  campus  as 
a living  lab,  bridging  research 
and  operations.” 

Byer,  who  calls  campus  “a 
fantastic  place  for  developing 
environmental  ideas,”  said 
sustainability  is  a priority  for 
student  projects. 

The  solar  project  is  a prime 
example  of  the  uni- 
versity’s research 
prowess,  said  Kidd. 

“Students  come 
here  to  study  and 
worry  about  the 
big  problems  of  the 
world  in  the  com- 
pany of  some  of  the 
best  minds,  to  plot 
and  scheme  how  to 
do  things  better.” 

U of  T provided 
two-thirds  of  the 
funding  for  the 
project,  with  costs 
shared  equally  by  facilities 
and  services  and  the  Faculty 
of  Physical  Education  and 
Health.  The  Ontario  Solar 
Thermal  Heating  Incentive 
and  the  federal  government’s 
EcoENERGY  for  Renewable 
Heat  Incentive  covered  the 
rest  of  the  costs. 

Kidd  also  called  on  staff, 
students  and  faculty  to  further 
reduce  the  environmental 
costs  of  the  Athletic  Centre. 
Student  athletes  joined  Naylor 
and  Kidd  in  signing  a pledge 
to  take  shorter  showers. 

“I  know  some  of  us  might 
think  that’s  a huge  sacrifice 
but  it’s  time  to  make  a 
difference,”  said  Kidd. 
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Speaking  out  for  nurses:  the 
health  human  resource  crisis 


ROSE  PATTEN  PORTRAIT 


The  official  portrait  of  former  Governing  Council  chair 
Rose  Patten  was  unveiled  in  the  Council  Chamber  during  a 
Jan.  12  ceremony.  The  artist  is  Phil  Richards. 

Focus  of  2010 
honorary  degrees 
on  politicians,  artists 


BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

The  world  needs  two  mil- 
lion more  nurses. 

Many  countries  — including 
Canada  — suffer  from  a short- 
age of  nurses,  especially  in 
rural  areas. 

“There  are  very  few  coun- 
tries that  don’t  have  a short- 
fall of  nurses,”  said  Professor 
Judith  Oulton,  the 
Frances  Bloomberg 
International  Visiting 
Professor  at  the  Lawrence 
S.  Bloomberg  Faculty  of 
Nursing. 

The  world-renowned 
nursing  leader  delivered 
a provocative  lecture  Jan. 

13  to  60  healthcare  profes- 
sionals and  academics. 

The  lecture  — entitled 
The  Global  Health  Human 
Resource  Crisis:  What  are 
the  Answers?  — was  the 
first  official  event  celebrat- 
ing the  Bloomberg  Faculty  of 
Nursing’s  90th  anniversary. 

One  answer  to  the  crisis: 
nurses. 

Oulton  said  nurses  and 
nursing  scholars  will  play 
a critical  role  in  addressing 
the  crisis. 

“There  is  no  option  but  to 
focus  on  nursing.  We  repre- 
sent the  largest,  most  critical 
workforce  within  the  health- 
care system,”  said  Oulton. 

“One  of  the  plus  sides  of  the 
crisis  is  that  there  is  a greater 
recognition  of  the  roles  nurses 
can  play  and  so  we  see  things 
like  legitimizing  the  prescrib- 
ing role,  program  manage- 
ment and  more  recognition 
of  the  front-line  roles  through 
walk-in  clinics  and  so  on.  We 
have  much  greater  shared 
scopes  of  practice  with  physi- 
cians and  other  professions.” 

Overall,  an  estimated  4.2 
million  health  workers  are 
needed  to  fill  the  gap. 

“Research  that  addresses 


patient  outcomes  and  evalu- 
ates nurses’  expanded  roles 
is  important,  as  is  research 
into  the  broad  range  of  work- 
place issues,”  she  said,  add- 
ing that  a sharper  focus  on 
collaborative  practice  is  also 
needed. 

Oulton  is  also  an  advocate  for 
an  increase  in  the  number  of 
faculty  positions  in  developed 


countries.  “But,  sadly,  this  is 
unlikely  to  happen  in  the  near 
future,”  she  said.  “As  a result, 
what  we  will  no  doubt  see  is 
another  major  recruitment 
campaign  for  foreign-trained 
nurses  as  western  economies 
stabilize.  The  West  should  be 
more  self-sustaining.” 

Oulton  speaks  from  experi- 
ence. As  the  outgoing  chief 
executive  officer  of  the 
Geneva-based  International 
Council  of  Nurses  (ICN)  — 
the  oldest  and  largest  interna- 
tional health  profession  group, 
representing  millions  of  nurses 
in  more  than  130  countries  — 
she  greatly  contributed 
to  building  and  maintaining 
a strong  international  commu- 


nity of  nurses. 

“We  have  benefited  greatly 
from  her  incredible  experi- 
ence and  wisdom  as  she’s 
helped  us  shape  our  interna- 
tional agenda,”  said  Professor 
Sioban  Nelson,  dean  of  the 
Bloomberg  Faculty  of  Nursing. 
The  faculty  is  currently 
engaged  in  partnerships  with 
Ethiopia,  India  and  Brazil  and 
continues  to  be  commit- 
ted to  work  with  nursing 
colleagues  around  the 
world  in  support  of  their 
efforts  to  strengthen 
their  healthcare  systems 
and  alleviate  their  nurs- 
ing shortages. 

Oulton  added  that  con- 
tinued expansion  of  the 
advanced  practice  role 
for  nurses  with  emphasis 
on  community-based 
care,  including  primary 
health  care,  will  be  a 
crucial  part  of  the  solu- 
tion, along  with  flexible 
models  of  education  that 
permit  nurses  to  work 
and  study. 

Improved  working  con- 
ditions and  safety  in  the 
workplace  is  what  she'd 
like  to  see  immediately. 
“This  requires  better  policy 
and  planning,  more  staff, 
more  managerial  education, 
more  resources,  better  benefits 
and  leadership  development 
for  the  profession,”  she  said. 

“Ultimately,  this  should  give 
nurses  more  voice,  visibility 
and  value.” 

And,  she  added:  “Pay  nurses 
what  they  are  worth.” 

Watch  the  full  lecture  here: 
http://hosting.epresence. 
tv/NURSING  / 1/ watch/ 
73.aspx.  To  read  more  about 
Judith  Oulton’s  work  in  global 
health,  watch  for  the  spring 
Issue.  No.  4 of  Pulse,  the  bian- 
nual research  and  alumni 
magazine  of  the  Bloomberg 
Faculty  of  Nursing. 


BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

Four  renowned  politicians; 
an  artist  and  an  author  are 
among  the  11  people  named 
this  week  by  Governing 
Council  to  receive  honorary 
degrees  from  U of  T in  2010. 

Former  prime  minister 
Preston  Manning;  former 
deputy  prime  minister 
John  Manley;  Mary  Anne 
Chambers,  a former  provin- 
cial minister  of  training, 
colleges  and  universities 
and  of  children  and  youth 
services;  and  longtime 
Mississauga  mayor  Hazel 
McCallion  will  earn  honor- 
ary doctorates  this  spring, 
along  with  acclaimed  art- 
ist Charles  Pachter  and 
Lawrence  Hill,  author  of 
The  Book  of  Negroes. 

Other  honorary  degree 
recipients  for  2010  are  phi- 
losopher Ian  Hacking, 
a University  Professor 
Emeritus  and  recent  winner 
of  the  Holberg  Prize;  Marie 
Sanderson,  U of  T’s  first 


female  geography  gradu- 
ate and  the  first  Canadian 
woman  to  become  a full 
professor  in  geography; 
Richard  Alway,  a former 
warden  of  Hart  House  and 
president  of  the  University 
of  St.  Michael’s  College; 
Toronto  businesswoman 
and  volunteer  extraordinaire 
Dorothy  Shoichet;  and  astro- 
physicist Scott  Tremaine. 

Each  year,  U of  T con- 
fers honorary  degrees  on 
a number  of  people  whose 
accomplishments  are  of  such 
excellence  that  they  provide 
inspiration  and  leadership 
to  the  graduates  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  who,  by  their 
presence,  bring  honour  and 
distinction  to  the  institu- 
tion. The  honorees  attend 
convocation  to  receive  their 
degrees  and  address  their 
fellow  graduates. 

Spring  convocation  will 
be  held  from  June  2 to  June 
18  and  fall  convocation  will 
take  place  from  Nov.  8 to 
Nov.  12. 


U of  T pathologist  deployed  to  Haiti 


BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

Professor  Michael  Polianen 

of  laboratory  medicine  and 
pathobiology  has  headed  off 
to  Haiti  as  part  of  a Canadian 
team  sent  to  assess  the  person- 
nel and  resources  required  to 
identify  victims  of  the  Jan.  12 
earthquake. 

“Pm  pleased  to  be  able 
to  contribute  to  the  recov- 
ery efforts  in  Haiti,”  said 
Polianen.  “I  will  be  working 
with  the  RCMP  to  assess  how 
best  to  deploy  Canadian  foren- 
sic resources  in  support  of  the 
international  response.” 


Polianen,  a pathologist, 
is  the  director  of  the  univer- 
sity's new  Centre  for  Forensic 
Science  and  Medicine.  He 
is  also  chief  of  the  Ontario 
Forensic  Pathology  Service, 
a group  of  registered  forensic 
pathologists  who  perform 
autopsies  ordered  by  coro- 
ners. More  than  7,000  take 
place  in  Ontario  each  year. 

A recognized  expert  in  the 
field,  he  has  consulted  for 
the  United  Nations  in  East 
Timor  and  for  Kazakhstan, 
Uzbekistan  and  Cambodia. 
He  assisted  Thailand  in  the 
wake  of  the  Indian  Ocean 


tsunami  in  2005  and  was  a 
visiting  professional  at  the 
International  Criminal  Court 
in  The  Hague.  Fie  also  testified 
at  the  Steven  Truscott  appeal 
hearing. 

“Ontario  is  committed 
to  helping  the  people  of 
Haiti  and  those  who  have 
responded  to  the  devastation 
there,  in  any  way  we  can,”  said 
Rick  Bartolucci,  Ontario's 
minister  of  community 
safety  and  correctional 
services. 

“We’re  pleased  to  make 
Dr.  Polianen  available  for 
this  important  mission.” 


“RESEARCH  THAT 
ADDRESSES  PATIENT 
OUTCOMES  AND 
EVALUATES  NURSES’ 
EXPANDED  ROLES  IS 
IMPORTANT,  AS  IS 
RESEARCH  INTO  THE 
BROAD  RANGE  OF 
WORKPLACE  ISSUES,” 

PROFESSOR  JUDITH  OULTON 
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Jackson  Humanities  Institute 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

2010  ALEXANDER  LECTURES 

Theory  of  the  Lyric 

Jonathan  Culler 

Class  of  1916  Professor  of  English  and  Comparative  Literature 
Cornell  University 

Monday,  February  8 
An  Inductive  Approach 

Tuesday,  February  9 
Theories  of  the  Lyric 

Wednesday,  February  10 
Lyric  Address 

Thursday,  February  1 1 
Performativity  and  Performance 

4:30  p.m.,  Room  140,  University  College 
15  King’s  College  Circle,  University  of  Toronto 

Members  of  the  faculty,  staff,  students  and  the  public  are  cordially  invited. 


WAYS  TO  SAVE 


@ U of  T Bookstore 


www.uoftbookstore.com 


6)  Here  is  a helpful  hint  for  budgeting:  Buy  a U ofT  Bookstore 
Gift  Card,  when  you  have  some  extra  money  and  keep  it  in  your 
wallet  for  when  your  calculator  breaks,  when  you  need  a study 
guide,  a good  read  for  the  weekend  or  paper,  toner,  new 
software  and  much  more. 

7)  They  can  call  you  for  less!  No  Excuses  - it's  as  easy  as  dialing  a 
few  extra  numbers,  and  you  can  save  by  purchasing  calling 
cards  in  the  stores. 

8)  Watch  www.UofTBookstore.com  and  sign  up  for 
e-newsletter(s)  to  keep  up-to-date  on  weekly  specials,  gifts, 
pretty  amazing  secret  sales,  blowouts,  events  and  more. 

9)  In  store,  find  amazing,  limited-time,  deals  on  school  supplies, 

U of  T clothing  & gifts. 

10)  Student  Plans  @ Student  Prices.  Exclusive  U of  T student 
phone  packages  on  iPhone  3GS  and  other  cell  phones. 

Visit  us  online  and  save  @ 

www.uoftbookstore.com/online/save.ihtml 


U of  T Bookstore  • 214  College  St.,  toronto 

T:  (416)  640-7900  • Computer  Shop  Tel:  (416)  640-5810 

UTSC  Bookstore  • 1265  Military  Trail,  Bladen  Wing,  3rd  Floor 

Scarborough  .Tel:  (416)  724-8213 

UTM  Bookstore  • 3359  Mississauga  Road  North, 

South  Building  1st  Floor,  Mississauga  • Tel:  (905)  828-5246 


IlnfT 

ore 


Need  Boxes, 
Bubblewrap,  Paper, 
Mattress  Bags, 
Wardrobes, 

File  Cartons? 


Your  Moving  Solution 
for  Moving  & Moving 
Supplies! 


Quality  Products 
Discounted  Pricing 
Free  Parking  & 

Free  Delivery 

Fully  Licensed  & Insured 

Residential, 

Institutional, 

Corporate, or 
“Just  a Few  Pieces” 

Now  in  our  30th  year 

542  Mt.  Pleasant  Road, 
Toronto  M4S  2M7 
4 1 6-922-9595  4 1 6-489-4548 


BOX  SPOT* 


www.boxspot.com 


C Consolidated 
Moving  + 
Storage  Ltd. 

The  Professionals 

www.movingtoronto.com 

For  a Perfect  Move  from  Start  to  Finish. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  WORLD  IN  HAITI 


BY  MELANIE  NEWTON 

Many  who  have  followed  Haiti’s  recent  politi- 
cal history  have  a strong  sense  that  the  after- 
shocks of  the  Haitian  earthquake  will  not  be  felt 
in  Haiti  alone.  What  happens  now  in  Haiti  is  a 
question  of  world  historical  significance. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  events  in  Haiti 
have  served  as  harbingers  for  the  world’s  col- 
lective future.  An  anti-slavery  and  anti-colonial 
revolution  of  1791-1804  created  the  indepen- 
dent state  of  Haiti  as  only  the  second  indepen- 
dent country  in  the  Americas.  In  giving  birth 
to  Haiti,  the  revolution  transformed  the  socio- 
political landscape  of  the  19th-century  Atlantic 
world,  unleashing  forces  that  would  ultimately 
lead  to  the  collapse  of  Atlantic  slavery.  In  a 
repeat  of  history,  the  2010  earthquake  has  the 
potential  to  transform  politics  in  our  own  times, 
either  for  better,  or  — if  we  fail  to  take  the  time 
to  reflect  deeply  on  the  full  meaning  of  what  has 
happened  — for  worse.  Together  with  Haitians, 
we  must  all  confront  the  daunting  but  inevitable 
question:  how  do  we  imagine  the  future  in  the 
face  of  a catastrophe  of  this  scale? 

On  Jan.  25  representatives  from  several 
national  governments,  aid  agencies  and  interna- 
tional donors  will  meet  in  Montreal  to  discuss 
the  issue  of  the  reconstruction  of  Haiti.  It  is 
crucial  that  such  bodies,  including  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada,  acknowledge  some  of  their 
responsibility  for  contributing  to  the  recent 
human  catastrophe.  The  international  commu- 
nity needs  to  base  its  contribution  to  reconstruc- 
tion efforts  on  respect  for  Haiti’s  government 
and  people,  rather  than  the  criminalization  and 
unforgivable  ignorance  that  has  undergirded 
foreign  engagements  with  Haiti  since  the 
revolution. 

Over  the  years,  western  destabilization  of 
Haiti  has  been  fostered  by  a deep  culture  of  rac- 
ist paternalism.  This  is  evidence  of  the  failure 
of  countries  such  as  the  United  States,  France 
and,  yes,  Canada,  to  come  to  terms  fully  with 
the  legacies  of  their  own  support  for  the  slavery 
that  the  Haitian  Revolution  so  boldly  rejected. 
Engagement  with  Haiti  must  be  based  on  a rec- 
ognition that  Haitians  do,  in  fact,  know  better 
than  we  do  what  is  best  for  the  country. 

One  of  the  most  destabilizing  aspects  of 
Haiti’s  political  history  has  been  the  use  of 
aid  and  loans  by  powerful  external  donors  in 
order  to  call  the  political  shots,  control  Haiti’s 
economy  and  facilitate  the  exploitation  of  its 
people.  In  the  midst  of  this  crisis,  rather  than 
repeatedly  treating  the  Haitian  government 
like  a child  who  cannot  be  trusted  with  money, 
Canada  should  spearhead  a new  kind  of  engage- 
ment with  Haiti’s  government  based  on  respect, 
transparency  and  a genuine,  non-partisan  effort 
to  build  up  the  Haitian  government's  ability  to 
provide  services  to  its  people.  Foreign  govern- 
ments have  repeatedly  used  the  excuse  that  the 
Haitian  government  is  too  corrupt  to  be  trusted 
with  these  funds.  At  the  same  time,  these  self- 
interested  international  actors  have  failed  to 
reflect  on  their  own  role  in  manipulating  such 
a climate  of  corruption. 

The  kleptocratic  tendencies  of  Haiti’s  govern- 
ment were  not  a serious  enough  concern  to  stop 
billions  of  dollars  being  funnelled  to  Haiti’s  hor- 
rifically violent  Duvalier  dictatorship  from  1957 
to  the  1980s  so  long  as  the  Duvaliers  remained 
a bulwark  against  the  possibility  of  so  called 
“communist”  infiltration  of  Haiti.  Only  when  it 
became  clear  in  the  1980s  that  the  dictator  had 
become  a force  destabilizing  the  country  and 
damaging  foreign  interests  there  did  the  aid  tap 
begin  to  dry  up. 

The  first  United  States  occupation  of  Haiti 


from  1915  to  1934  laid  part  of  the  groundwork 
for  the  current  disaster.  In  an  effort  to  facili- 
tate imperial  political  and  foreign  economic 
exploitation  of  rural  areas,  the  Americans  largely 
rebuilt  the  infrastructure  of  Haiti  using  the 
forced  labour  of  Haitians.  Ever  since  then  the 
countryside  has  hemorrhaged  people  by  the 
millions,  creating  most  of  the  massive  urban 
slums  that  dominate  Port-au-Prince. 

The  political  and  economic  infrastructure 
left  behind  by  the  Americans  after  1934  was 
the  primary  means  through  which  the  regime 
of  Frangois  Duvalier,  which  came  to  power  in 
1957,  was  able  to  establish  a degree  of  violent 
authoritarian  control  over  Haiti  previously 
impossible  for  any  Haitian  government.  Under 
Duvalier  the  national  infrastructure  deteriorated 
and  an  environmental  catastrophe  caused  by 
astounding  impoverishment  accelerated.  This 
centralization  of  anti-democratic  power  is  a 
fundamental  reason  why  it  has  been  so  hard  to 
transform  the  political  landscape  of  Haiti  and 
why  it  has  been  so  difficult  since  the  earthquake 
to  bring  aid  to  many  devastated  areas. 

While  the  reconstruction  of  Port-au-Prince 
is  crucial,  foreign  governments  must  prioritize 
working  in  a non-partisan  fashion  with  Haiti’s 
vast  network  of  democratic  and  popular  organi- 
zations to  revitalize  the  rural  agricultural  econ- 
omy and  empower  democratic  structures  and 
economic  life  across  Haiti.  This  is  a demand  long 
articulated  by  environmentalists,  intellectuals 
and  pro-democracy  activists  in  Haiti,  and  long 
ignored  both  by  the  Haitian  government 
in  Port-au-Prince  and  by  the  international 
community. 

Such  a reconstruction  effort  rooted  in  Haiti’s 
own  pro-democracy  movements  must  also  be 
accompanied  by  the  recognition  that  there  are 
no  military  solutions  to  Haiti’s  crisis.  In  com- 
mon with  other  countries  across  the  Americas 
that  were  born  out  of  anti-colonial  revolution, 
Haiti  has  stmggled  throughout  its  history  with 
the  challenge  of  removing  the  military  from 
civilian  government.  Repeated  foreign  interven- 
tions have  only  served  to  destabilize  Haiti  and 
undermine  the  process  of  democratic  reform. 
Neither  the  UN  nor  individual  western  countries 
has  ever  truly  given  civilian  government  in  Haiti 
the  support  that  it  requires.  The  current  U.S. 
and  Canadian  policy  of  militarizing  Haiti,  rather 
than  focusing  on  public  lines  of  communication 
with  and  support  for  the  democratically  elected 
civilian  government  of  Rene  Preval,  is  a disturb- 
ing return  to  bad  habits. 

Last,  and  most  important,  reconstruction 
efforts  must  aim  at  eliminating  Haiti’s  terrible 
reality  of  la  misere,  the  Haitian  Kreyol  word  for 
the  abject  poverty  that  dominates  the  lives  of 
most  Haitians.  As  long  as  Haiti  remains  one  of 
the  world’s  most  socio-economically  unequal 
countries,  reconstruction  efforts  in  Haiti  are 
likely  to  re-create  the  structures  exacerbating 
the  current  catastrophe.  This  is  not  the  time  to 
use  Haiti  as  a testing  ground  for  neo-liberal  eco- 
nomic policies  or  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Haitian 
government  with  debt  as  it  tries  to  rebuild.  This 
would  be  a recipe  for  social,  political  and 
economic  disaster. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  future  of  Haiti 
is  an  issue  of  basic  human  justice,  not  just 
humanitarian  concern.  Together  with  Haitians, 
we  all  have  a chance  to  imagine  a different  and 
more  democratic  future.  Nothing  that  Haitians 
demand  of  their  government  or  the  world  is  par- 
ticularly utopian  — these  are  the  basic  elements 
of  meaningful  democratic  government  and 
active  citizenship. 

Melanie  Newton  is  an  associate  professor  of  history. 
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FINDING  THE  LUCKY  FORMULA 


BY  CAZ  ZYVATKAUSKAS 


Emotions  are  overrated  — especially  that 
peculiar  sensation  one  gets  when  purchasing  a 
lottery  ticket  — that  combination  of  hopefulness 
and  psychotic  joy  at  the  vast  array  of  scenarios 
instantly  available  upon  purchase  of  that  little 
slip  of  paper. 

This  brief  emotional  swell  or  spike  is  fed  by 
a belief  that  it  is  possible  for  the  briefest  of 
moments  to  tap  into  the  great  cosmic  chaos  of 
time  and  probability  and  discern  the  pattern  of 
fortune.  It  is  not  the  compulsive  emotional  pull 
that  draws  an  addict,  but  it  is  discernible  enough 
to  make  us  part  with  $2.  It  is  that  instant  when 
you  say  to  yourself,  I feel  lucky. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  smile  the  lottery  clerk  shows 
you  or  the  encouraging  words  of  a 
stranger.  After  all  there  is  anecdotal 
evidence  that  proves  if  a lottery 
retailer  says,  That's  the  win- 
ner, then  millions  will  befall, 
even  if  this  is  the  same  state- 
ment he  or  she  makes  to  the 
next  500  customers.  Perhaps 
it  is  finding  a lucky  penny 
that  causes  the  irrational  luck- 
spike  resulting  in  the  purchase  of 
the  $2  ticket,  despite  the  fact  you  have 
walked  over  many  of  these  pennies  previously 
but  couldn't  be  bothered  to  put  your  fingers  into 
a filthy  oil-covered  puddle  to  retrieve  them.  The 
luck  spike  causes  you  to  bow  to  temptation. 

Of  course  I have  also  purchased  tickets  solely 
out  of  duty  as  the  agreed-upon  purchasing  agent 
in  an  office  lotto  group.  (Sorry  Maryann,  I did 
not  have  any  lucky  feelings  whatsoever  when 
buying  those.)  Yet  later,  when  looking  at  the 
numbers  generated  by  the  computer,  I deter- 
mined that  these  numbers  were  indeed  lucky.  On 
rare  occasions  I have  been  so  unimpressed  with  a 
series  of  numbers,  given  their  unlucky  vibe,  that 
a secondary  backup  ticket  was  purchased  in  its 
stead. 

Too  afraid  — and  superstitious  — to  pick  a 
regular  series  of  numbers  that  might  come  up 
winners  if  I neglected  to  buy  a ticket,  I have 
resorted  to  selecting  numbers  in  an  arbitrary 
fashion  if  inspired  by  a luck-spike.  Once  it  hap- 
pened when  noticing  the  periodic  table  displayed 
on  the  wall  of  St.  George  Street  entrance  to  the 


Wallberg  Building.  So  convinced  was  I that  some- 
how elements  represented  as  numbers  could  be 
arranged  to  pick  winning  lottery  combinations 
that  I carried  a chart  around  for  several  weeks 
until  realizing  that  the  previous  week’s  winning 
number  was  full  of  elements:  magnesium,  scan- 
dium, manganese,  zinc,  niobium,  technetium, 
the  bonus  number  being  cadmium.  The  trick 
is  knowing  this  beforehand.  I have  used  num- 
bers from  a fisherman’s  float  discovered  on  the 
Oregon  coast  and  can  now  testify  that  it  is  equal- 
ly as  difficult  to  pick  winning  Powerball  numbers 
as  it  is  to  select  winning  lotto  649  numbers.  Just 
as  it  is  equally  as  hard  to  determine  which  ker- 
nels out  of  a handful  of  popcorn  will  be  the  first 
six  to  pop. 

Yet  after  years  of  listening  to  the  moans 
of  losing  ticket  holders,  myself  includ- 
ed, it  occurred  to  me  that  the  vast 
majority  of  us  don’t  mind  losing 
one  bit.  In  fact  there  is  a secondary 
emotion,  a sort  of  calming  resolve 
that  turns  into  camaraderie  and 
solidarity.  After  all  it  was  just  a little 
cosmic  joke  on  us  mortals  who  smugly 
believed  we  could  peek  into  the  cosmic 
calculator.  And  this  secondary,  less  vibrant, 
emotion,  this  downward  lull,  offers  relief  as  we 
realize  that  all  those  grandiose  plans  do  not  have 
to  be  pursued,  plans  such  as  the  design  my  friend 
Ken  and  I had  to  do  what  many  of  us  here  feel 
fully  qualified  to  do  — start  our  own  university. 
Oh  how  grand  it  would  have  been! 

Acceptance  is  another  emotion  that  cannot  be 
overrated  when  it  allows  one  to  cope  with  the 
enormous  loss  of  imaginary  millions.  Good  luck 
to  the  winners.  Perhaps  they,  too,  will  long  for 
those  lazy,  hazy  days  of  emotional  peace  — to  be 
undisturbed  by  the  notion  that  another  fellow 
somewhere  has  tripped  over  a winning  combination. 

My  very  best  consolation  wishes  to  all  whose 
numbers  were  not  selected.  SPOILER  ALERT:  If 
you  are  still  keen,  somewhere  in  this  article  is 
hidden  the  winning  combination  of  numbers  to 
the  next  lucky  draw. 

Caz  Zyvatkauskas  is  a U of  T history  student  who 
doubles  as  designer  of  the  Bulletin.  She  shares 
this  space  with  Paul  Fraumeni. 


LETTERS 

Memories  of  the  Santa 
Claus  Parade  revisited 

Just  got  around  to  reading 
the  last  week’s  Bulletin  and 
wanted  to  thank  the  Bulletin 
and  the  writer  for  her  article  in 
He  Said  She  Said  (The  kindness 
of  clowns  and  the  joy  of  snow- 
men, Nov.  24).  It  brought  back 
my  own  happy  memories  of 
the  Santa  Claus  Parade. 

GREGORY  COMISSO 
ADMISSIONS  AND  AWARDS 

Article  brought  back  vivid 
memories 

When  I hear  of  the  Santa 
Claus  Parade,  my  typical  reac- 
tion is,  How  do  I drive  around 
it?  Christmas  involves  so 
many  obligations  — people  to 
see,  things  to  buy,  presents  to 
wrap,  cards  to  write,  meals  to 
cook,  parties  to  attend  — that 
we  forget  why  we're  doing 
this.  We  forget  it’s  supposed 
to  be  fun. 

Your  recent  article  about 
the  Santa  Claus  Parade  was 


a good  reminder  (The  kind- 
ness of  clowns  and  the  joy  of 
snowmen,  He  Said  She  Said, 
Nov.  24).  It  brought  back  vivid 
memories  of  my  childhood 
and  the  acute  excitement  of 
finally  seeing  Santa  at  the  end 
of  the  parade. 

Christmas  is  best  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  a child.  Do 
you  ever  hear  a child  complain 
about  Christmas,  or  any  other 
holiday  for  that  matter?  They 
see  and  experience  events  the 
way  they  ought  to  be  — with 
unbridled  excitemen  t and 
pleasure. 

Thank  you  for  the  newspa- 


per version  of  a visit  from  the 
ghosts  of  Christmas  parades 
past  and  present.  I’ve  awak- 
ened to  a renewed  love  of  the 
holiday  season.  And  if  I don’t 
finish  all  my  cards,  who  cares? 

SUSAN  GRANT 
ELECTRICAL  AND  COMPUTER 
ENGINEERING 


Food  that  puts  you  on  top  of  the  world 


Everest  flestaursnt 

• Taste  oFUisnalsyas 


We  Deliver! 


469  Bloor  St.  West.  Tel:  416-964-8849  • Fax:  416-964-7335 

Lunch  Buffet  & Dinner  A’  la  Carte 

www.mteverestrestaurant.ca 


North  Indian  & Nepalese  Cuisine 


THE  TWO 
SURE  THINGS 
IN  LIFE 

I can't  help  you  with  the  first  sure  thing  in  life, 
but  I can  assist  you  greatly  in  overcoming  the  anxiety 
of  the  second  sure  thing,  i.e„  your  annual  filing  of 
Canadian  or  U.S.  tax  returns. 

Are  you  earning  income  personally  from  consulting 
fees  or  other  self-employment? 

Are  you  aware  of  the  tax  savings  of  incorporation? 

if  you  are  a U.S.  citizen  and  have  neglected  to  file  U.S.  tax 
returns,  which  would  include  reporting  certain  assets  being 
held  outside  of  the  U.S.,  the  penalties  can  be  very  onerous. 
If  you  qualify,  a voluntary  disclosure  and  filing  of 
U.S.  returns  may  be  in  your  interest. 

I have  been  assisting  professors  and  faculty  in  solving 
their  Canadian  and  U.S.  tax  problems  for  many  years. 

Call  or  email  for  a 
FREE  CONSULTATION 
I can  help  you. 

SIDNEY  S.  ROSS,  Chartered  Accountant 
Licensed  Public  Accountant 
Tel:  416-485-6069 
E-mail:  ssross@on.aibn.com 
118  EGLINTON  AVE  W.  SUITE  510,  Toronto  M4R  2G4 


“While  supplies  last  Offer  valid  until  Jan  31  st,  201 0. 
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SALE 


U of  T Bookstore  - 214  College  Street 


Toronto  - Tel:  (416)  640-7900 

UTSC  Bookstore  • 1265  Military  Trail,  Bladen  Wing,  3rd  Floor 
Scarborough  • Tel:  (416)  724-8213 

UTM  Bookstore  • 3359  Mississauga  Road  North, 


South  Building  1 st  Floor,  Mississauga  • Tel:  (905)  828-5246 


Faculty  Housing  Program 
for  New  Faculty 

A unique  stock  of  apartment  units  and 
houses  located  on  the  St.  George  campus 
are  available  to  newly  appointed  faculty 
with  tenure  track  posidons. 

For  more  information  on  the  program, 
and  how  to  add  your  name  to  the  wait 
list,  please  visit  our  website  at: 
www.librarv.utoronto.ca/newcomers/ 


University  of  Toronto 

Residential  Housing  Ancillary 
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Accommodation 

Rentals  Available 
• Metro  & Area  • 

Attention  U of  T visitors.  Affordable, 
luxurious,  bright,  furnished  apartments. 
Home  away  from  home.  Includes  your 
every  need:  walkout  to  sundeck,  appli- 
ances, linens,  dishes,  TV,  DVD,  A/C, 
parking,  laundry,  Internet,  utilities.  10 
minutes  from  U of  T and  hospitals.  Irene, 
info@irmoluxhomes.com;  www.irmolux- 
homes.com;  416-466-5299. 

Furnished  apartments  and  privately 
owned  family  homes  for  monthly  short/ 
long  term.  Upscale,  executive  quality. 
Prefer  3 months  minimum.  All  inclusive 
pricing,  www.silkwoodproperties.com 
or  e-mail  paulette.warren@silkwood- 
properties.com;  416-410-7561.  (Property 
owners  can  list  with  us.) 

Visiting  scholars  to  U of  T with  chil- 
dren, pets  may  be  interested  to  rent  a 
detached  bungalow.  Walking  distance 
to  subway,  20-minute  ride  to  St.  George 
campus  and  teaching  hospitals.  Call 
416-239-0115,  ext.  3. 


Home  is  more  than  where  you  hang 
your  hat.  Unique  furnished  rentals  in 
Toronto’s  most  vibrant  neighbourhoods. 
Marco  Enterprises,  416-410-4123.  www. 
marcotoronto.com 

Avenue/Dupont.  Spacious  1 -bedroom 
with  balcony  in  clean,  quiet  low-rise 
building,  laundry  in  building,  close  to 
TTC,  shopping  and  U of  T.  View  daily, 
call  416-923-4291. 

Visiting  Toronto?  Family-friendly 
accommodation  rooms  with  kitchen 
access.  Suites  convenient,  residential 
downtown  location.  Ashleigh  Heritage 
Home;  www.ashleighheritage.com 

Feb  1.  Rathnelly.  Immaculate  stu- 
dio in  quiet  home.  Fully  furnished  and 
equipped.  Just  bring  your  suitcase.  Walk 
to  U of  T,  hospitals,  Yorkville.  Separate 
entrance;  laundry  access.  Everything 
included.  $780.  cooney@booksfor 
business.com;  416-944-0832. 

Luxury  furnished  apartment.  Prime  loca- 
tion 5 minutes  to  UofT  and  subway  with 
private  entrance.  Sound  + fireproof  new 
construction.  Own  heat/AC,  stainless 
appliances,  ensuite  laundry,  roof  deck 


S u m m e r Jolos/ 


Counselors  •High  Ropes • Lifeguards • Sailors • Kitchen 


rCamp 
Trillium  4 


Make  a difference  in  the  life  of  a child  dealing  with  cancer 


Applf  Of/! if/e/ 


www.CAMPTRILLIUM.com 
1 - 8 8 8 - 9 9 9 - C A M P ( 226  7) 


Mention  this  ad. 

Free  spring  roll  for  $20  order. 
Free  pad  thai  for  $30  order. 


www.thaispringroll.ca 


UOFT 


STAFF & 


FACULTY 


IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM 
FOOT,  KNEE,  HIP  OR 
BACK  PAIN  YOU  MAY 
BENEFIT  FROM 
CUSTOM  ORTHOTICS  OR 
ORTHOTIC  FOOTWEAR; 

• Custom  made  orthotics  and 
orthotic  footwear  are  100% 
covered  by  most  extended 
health  plans 

SEE  OUR  FOOT 
SPECIALIST 

• General  and  diabetic  toot  care 

• Treatment  for  callus,  corns, 
warts  and  nail  care 

To  arrange  your  consultation 
and  foot  analysis,  call  us  at 

416-441-9742 


United  Foot  Clinic 

790  Bay  Street,  #300 

Tel  416-441-9742 


w/  BBQ.  www.torontoannexrental.ca  or 
647-885-5059. 

St.  Clair/Caledonia.  3-storey,  3-bedroom, 
2'/2-bath  semi-detached  house;  hard- 
wood throughout.  Floor  1:  front  room/ 
living  room,  large  kitchen  with  range 
hood  microwave,  powder  room.  Floor 
2:  2 bedrooms,  study,  bathroom.  Floor 
3:  loft-style  master  bedroom,  ensuite, 
closet,  deck.  Private  laundry  facilities 
available.  1-car  garage;  small  yard.  149 
Laughton  Ave.  Available  now;  $2,000/ 
month,  all  inclusive.  Contact  Connie: 
conniemarano@yahoo.ca;  416-652-0355. 

Short-term  rental  for  couple  (and  small 
child)  or  single  person.  Furnished 
prestige  condo;  steps  to  U of  T,  hos- 
pitals and  shopping/entertainment; 
bedroom  + mini-bedroom;  2 baths;  5 
appliance  kitchen;  ensuite  laundry;  din- 
ing room,  cable  TV;  storage;  indoor 
garage;  patio;  private  entrance;  all  utili- 
ties except  phone  included;  24-hour 
security.  Rent  $1,800  monthly;  pic- 
tures available  immediately.  thomar@ 
aliceposta.it  or  mthomar@gmail.com 

Furnished  two-bedroom  apartment  for 
rent  from  April  1,  2010,  to  March  31, 
2011,  to  a graduate  student  or  faculty 
member.  Location  near  intersection  of 
Christie  and  Dupont  streets.  Contact 
tiina.randoja@auditor.on.ca  or  tiina. 
randoja@rogers.com 

Architecturally  designed,  two-level 
apartment.  One  bedroom  and  den,  bal- 
cony, bay  windows,  vertical  blinds,  new 
carpet,  4 appliances  including  washer/ 
dryer.  Markham  St.  close  to  university. 
Feb.  1.  $1,220  plus  hydro.  Call  Alice,  416- 
409-2277. 

• Guesthouse  • 

Guesthouse,  walk  to  U of  T.  Kitchen,  laun- 
dry, deck,  A/C,  wireless  Internet,  cable  TV, 
coffee  and  tea.  Singles  with  shared  bath 
from  $65/night.  Private  bath  $85  per  night 
per  person.  Breakfast  available,  three- 
night  minimum  stay.  Tel:  416-588-0560. 
E-mail  annexguesthouse@canada.com; 
web:  annexguesthouse.com 

Bloor-Spadina.  Academic,  minimum  14 
nights,  spectacular  penthouse  $55.  WiFi, 
HDTV,  phones,  bikes,  www.bandnob.com 

• Vacation  • 

Haiiburton  Highlands.  All-season  cedar 
home.  Great  for  winter  ski  weekends  or 
holidays.  Reasonable  weekly  or  weekend 
rates.  See  www.pinehillcottage.ca  or  con- 
tact lmacdowe@interhop.net. 

• Overseas  • 

Paris.  Upscale,  comfortable  and  centrally 
located  furnished  apartments  in  Notre 


Dame,  Marais  and  Saint  Germain.  Please 
contact  516-977-3318  or  coopergl@gmail. 
com;  website;  www.rentals-paris.com; 
personalized  Paris  apartment  hunting  ser- 
vices too,  www.paris-aparts.com 

Provence.  South  of  France.  Furnished 
three-bedroom  house,  picturesque 
Puyloubier,  20  km  from  Aix.  Available 
from  July  for  short-  or  long-term  rental. 
Please  contact  Beth  at  416-588-2580  or 
b.savan@utoronto.ca;  website:  www. 
maisonprovencale.org 

South  of  France.  Furnished  one-bedroom 
house  with  terrace,  WiFi,  washer,  BBQ; 
sleeps  5,  in  picturesque  Les  Salces,  10  km 
from  Lodeve  and  Clermont  I'Herault  west 
of  Montpellier.  Available  from  October 
2009.  From  $1 ,200/month  inclusive.  Contact 
Beth  at  416-533-8844,  b.savan@utoronto. 
ca;  Website:  www.homeaway.com/ 

vacation-rental/p252988 

Paris.  Gare  Montparnasse  (14th  arr), 

1 - bedroom,  bright  spacious,  located  in 
modern  building.  Available  3 months  mini- 
mum. Neighbourhood  of  cafes,  cinemas, 
shops,  close  to  Luxembourg  Gardens. 
Remarkable  location  with  CDG  airport 
shuttle  at  door,  4 metro,  several  bus  lines, 
TGV  trains  to  Atlantic  shore.  Suits  one 
person  or  couple,  furnished  and  fully 
equipped.  High-speed  Internet  and  local 
phone.  Available.  a.chambon@utoronto. 
ca 

Provence,  France.  Beautifully  restored, 

2- bedroom,  furnished  country  home 
(washer/dishwasher),  12  x 6m  swimming 
pool,  in  a charming  hamlet  near  Avignon. 
Perfect  for  (week/month)  holiday.  Available 
Feb.  1.  Jenny  Cahen,  castellas1@free.fr; 
phone  33  4 90  20  17  69. 

Health  Services 

Feeling  anxious,  stressed  or  depressed? 
Relationship  or  self-esteem  concerns? 
Want  someone  to  talk  with,  to  help 
sort  things  out?  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg, 
Psychologist,  Bloor  & Avenue  Road  or 
Eglinton  West  Subway,  416-944-3799. 
Covered  by  extended  health. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 
Assessment  and  individual,  couples  and 
group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy  for: 
anxiety/phobias,  depression/low  self- 
esteem, stress  and  anger  management, 
couples  issues  and  sexual  identity/orien- 
tation concerns.  Staff/faculty  healthcare 
benefits  provide  full  coverage.  Morning, 
afternoon  and  evening  appointments. 
Downtown/TTC.  416-977-5666.  E-mail 
dr.neil.pilkington@rogers.com 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and  relation- 
ship issues.  Individual,  group  and  couple 
therapy.  U of  T extended  health  plan  pro- 
vides coverage.  For  a consultation  call  Dr. 
Heather  A.  White,  Psychologist,  416-535- 


9432, 140  Albany  Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor). 
drhwhite@rogers.com 

Evelyn  Sommers,  PhD.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  counselling 
for  individuals  and  couples  from  age  17. 
Covered  under  U of  T benefits.  Yonge/ 
Bloor.  Visit  www.ekslibris.ca;  call  416-413- 
1098. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 
Evening  hours  available.  Extended  ben- 
efits coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula 
Gardner,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  St.  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416- 
570-2957. 

Psychoanalysis  & psychoanalytic  psycho- 
therapy for  adolescents,  adults,  couples. 
U of  T extended  health  benefits  provide 
coverage.  Dr.  Klaus  Wiedermann, 
Registered  Psychologist,  1033  Bay  St.,  ste. 
204,  tel:  416-962-6671. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered  Psychologist. 
Yonge/St  Clair  area.  Individual  and  couple 
psychotherapy.  Depression,  relationship 
difficulties,  women's  issues,  health  issues, 
self-esteem.  U of  T extended  healthcare 
plan  covers  psychological  services.  416- 
961-0899.  cwahler@sympatico.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist  Psychotherapy  for  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  trauma  and  other  mental 
health  needs,  relationship  problems, 
issues  related  to  gender,  sexual  orienta- 
tion, disability.  Covered  by  extended  health 
plans.  455  Spadina  (at  College),  #211.  416- 
568-1100  or  cmusselman@oise.utoronto. 
ca;  www.carolmusselman.com 

Sam  Minsky,  PhD  (Registered 
Psychologist).  Individual  and  couple  psy- 
chotherapy and  counselling  covered  under 
U of  T extended  health  plan.  Close  to 
downtown  campus.  647-209-9516.  sam. 
minsky@sympatico.ca 

Mississauga  clinical  psychologist  provid- 
ing psychotherapy  to  individuals  aged  16 
and  older.  Experienced  in  treating  anxiety 
(e.g.  panic  attacks,  obsessive  compulsive 
disorder,  excessive  worry),  depression, 
concerns  about  relationships,  identity,  life- 
style, health.  Fees  covered  by  extended 
health  benefits.  Dr.  Anne  Vagi,  905-306- 
1106.  annevagi@cogeco.ca 

Miscellany 

Professional  transcribing  service  avail- 
able for  one-on-one  or  multi-person 
interviews,  focus  groups,  etc.  20+  years 
of  experience  at  U of  T.  References 
available.  Call  Diane  at  416-261-1543  or 
e-mail  dygranato@hotmail.com 

Dicta  Transcription.  Digital,  CD  and 
casette  equipment  available  for  focus 
groups,  qualitative  reports,  one-one-one 
interviews,  etc.  Reliable  and  profes- 
sional services.  In  business  since  1983. 
RCMP  security  clearance.  Call  Kathy, 
416-431-7999. 


High  Volume 


MHitifanetian 


Printers 


Scanners 


Fax  Machines 


'es  tv  be  a 


Dependability.  Dedication.  Experience.  No  matter 
the  discipline,  the  demands  are  the  same. 

At  Ricoh,  we've  spent  the  last  70  years  honing 
our  skills,  chiseling  out  the  very  definition  of  what 
it  means  to  be  the  best  in 

WORLD  CLASS  OFFICE  SOLUTIONS 


The  tier-1  supplier  of  digital  imaging  equipment  to 
the  University  of  Toronto  for  the  last  10  years. 

Contact  Philip  Peacock  at  416.218.8344 
or  visit  www.ricoh.ca 


Buyer's  Laboratory  he. 
“2006  Pick  of  the  Year  - 
Outstanding  Achievement 
for  Exceptional  Vahv  in 
Colour  Laser  Printers  * 


RICOH 

multifunction  systems -colour  • high  volume  • fax  machines  • printers  ■ scanners 


Future  Carborexic  Cities. 

Tuesday,  January  26 

Prof.  Mitchell  Joachim,  Columbia 
University.  Room  103,  230  College  St. 
6:30  p.m.  Architecture,  Landscape  & 
Design 

Potions  and  Passions  in  Opera. 
Thursday,  January  28 

Kazik  Jedrzejczak,  specialist  in  forensic 
toxicological  analyses.  962  Mt  Sinai 
Hospital.  Noon.  Program  in  Narrative 
and  Healthcare  Humanities 

Civil  Wars:  Lessons  From  Africa. 
Thursday,  January  28 

Prof.  Robert  Bates,  Harvard  University; 
Snider  visiting  lecturer.  110  Science 
Research  Building,  U of  T Scarborough. 

5 to  7 p.m.  U of  T Scarborough 

Making  a Classic:  Printers  and 
Editors  of  Orlando  Furioso  in 
Renaissance  Venice. 

Friday,  January  29 

Prof.  Antonio  Ricci,  York  University.  205 
Northrop  Frye  Hall,  Victoria  College. 

4 p.m.  Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies  and  Toronto  Renaissance  & 
Reformation  Colloquium 

Found  in  Translation. 

Tuesday,  February  2 

Prof.  Patricia  Demers,  University  of 
Alberta.  Alumni  Hall,  Old  Victoria 
College  Building.  4 p.m.  Reformation  & 
Renaissance  Studies 

Reporting  on  Violence  and  Trauma. 
Wednesday,  February  3 

George  Hoff,  journalist.  160  Arts 

6 Administration  Building,  U of  T 
Scarborough.  11  a.m.  to  1 p.m. 
Humanities,  U of  T Scarborough 

Energy  Sub-Structure,  Supra- 
Structure,  Infra-Structure. 
Wednesday,  February  3 

Prof.  Michelle  Addington,  Yale 
University.  Room  103,  230  College  St. 
6:30  p.m.  Architecture,  Landscape  & 
Design 

Renaissance  Firsts. 

Thursday,  February  4 

Prof.  Patricia  Demers,  University  of 
Alberta.  Alumni  Hall,  Old  Victoria 
College  Building.  4 p.m.  Reformation  & 
Renaissance  Studies 

An  Inductive  Approach. 

Monday,  February  8 

Prof.  Jonathan  Cullen,  Cornell 
University;  first  of  four  Alexander 
lectures  on  Theory  of  the  Lyric.  140 
University  College.  4:30  p.m.  University 
College  and  Jackman  Humanities 
Institute 

Theories  of  the  Lyric. 

Tuesday,  February  9 

Prof.  Jonathan  Cullen,  Cornell 
University;  second  of  four  Alexander 
lectures  on  Theory  of  the  Lyric.  140 
University  College.  4:30  p.m.  University 
College  and  Jackman  Humanities 
Institute 

Adapting  City. 

Tuesday,  February  9 

Finn  Geipel,  Technische  Universitat 
Berlin.  Room  103,  230  College  St. 

6:30  p.m.  Architecture,  Landscape  & 
Design 

The  Conversion  of  Queen  Christina 
of  Sweden. 

Wednesday,  February  10 

Prof.  Susan  Rosa,  Northeastern 
Illinois  University.  115  Old  Victoria 
College  Building.  4 p.m.  Reformation  & 
Renaissance  Studies 

Lyric  Address. 

Wednesday,  February  10 

Prof.  Jonathan  Cullen,  Cornell 
University;  third  of  four  Alexander 
lectures  on  Theory  of  the  Lyric.  140 
University  College.  4:30  p.m.  University 
College  and  Jackman  Humanities 
Institute 
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SEMINARS 


Book  Talk:  Knowing  the  Cold  War 
Enemy. 

Wednesday,  January  27 

Prof.  David  Engerman,  Brandeis 
University.  323  Victoria  College.  4 to 
6 p.m.  Registration:  webapp.mcis. 
utoronto.ca.  European,  Russian  & 
Eurasian  Studies,  Study  of  the  United 
States  and  History  & Philosophy  of 
Science  & Technology 

The  Ghosts  of  Europe. 

Thursday,  January  28 

Anna  Porter,  co-founder  of  Key 
Porter  Books.  108N  Munk  Centre 
for  International  Studies.  2 to  4 p.m. 
Registration:  webapp.mcis. utoronto.ca. 
European,  Russian  & Eurasian  Studies, 
European  Studies  and  the  European 
Union  Centre  of  Excellence 

Hazard  or  Outrage? 

Wind  Turbines  in  Ontario. 

Thursday,  January  28 

Prof.  Ray  Copes,  University  of  British 
Columbia.  108  Health  Sciences  Building. 
4:10  p.m.  Environment 

Sleep-Dependent  Plasticity  in  the 
Developing  Cortex. 

Friday,  January  29 

Prof.  Marcos  Frank,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  432  Ramsay  Wright 
Building.  2 p.m.  Cell  & Systems  Biology 

Catholicism,  Orientalism 
and  Religious  Revival 
in  Late  Colonial  Vietnam. 

Monday,  February  1 

Prof.  Charles  Keith,  University  of 
Michigan.  208N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  10:30  a.m.  to 
noon.  Registration:  webapp.mcis. 
utoronto.ca.  History,  Asian  Institute 
and  Francophone  Studies 

Novel  Mechanisms  of  Epithelial 
Polarization. 

Monday,  February  1 

Prof.  Ulrich  Tepass,  cell  and  systems 
biology.  2172  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  Laboratory  Medicine  & 
Pathobiology 

Aging,  Memory  and  Motivation. 
Tuesday,  February  2 

Prof.  Julia  Spaniol,  Ryerson  University. 
Ste.  106, 222  College  St.  12:15  to  1:30  p.m. 
Life  Course  & Aging 

Gendered  Socio-economic 
Inequalities  in  Health  in  Older  Age: 
A Lifecourse  Approach. 
Wednesday,  February  3 

Laurie  Coma,  doctoral  fellow. 
Comparative  Program  on  Health 
& Society.  208N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  10  a.m.  to  noon. 
Registration:  webapp.mcis. utoronto. 
ca.  Comparative  Program  on  Health  & 
Society 

Making  an  Asset  With  Afflicted 
Populations. 

Wednesday,  February  3 

Martin  French,  HCTP  post-doctoral 
fellow,  speaker;  Prof.  Monique  Gignac, 
Dalla  Lana  School  of  Public  Health, 
discussant;  Raza  Mirza,  Leslie  Dan 
Faculty  of  Pharmacy,  moderator.  412 
Health  Sciences  Building.  3 p.m.  Health, 
Technology  & Place 

Space,  Place  and  Sex:  The 
Social  Epidemiology  of  Sexually 
Transmitted  Infections. 

Thursday,  February  4 

Prof.  Dionne  Gesink-Law,  Dalla 
Lana  School  of  Public  Health.  108 
Health  Sciences  Building.  4:10  p.m. 
Environment 

Avuncularity:  Morality  of 
Vietnamese  Local  Cadres  in  the 
Age  of  Self-Governance. 

Friday.  February  5 

Atsufumi  Kato,  visiting  researcher, 
anthropology.  208N  Munk  Centre 
for  International  Studies.  Noon  to  2 
p.m.  webapp.mcis. utoronto.ca.  Asian 
Institute 

Layers  of  the  State:  Migrant  NGOs 
and  the  Chinese  State. 

Friday,  February  5 

Jennifer  Hsu,  visiting  scholar,  Asian 
Institute.  208N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  2 to  4 p.m. 
Registration:  webapp.mcis. utoronto.ca. 
Asian  Institute 


Cell  Fate  Decisions  in  the  Early 
Arabidopsis  embryo. 

Friday,  February  5 

Prof.  Wolfgang  Lukowitz,  University  of 
Georgia.  435  Ramsay  Wright  Building. 

2 p.m.  Cell  & Systems  Biology 

Disquieting  Traces:  Critical 
Reflections  on  the  Truth  and 
Reconciliation  Commission  in 
Korea. 

Monday,  February  8 

Prof.  Kim  Dong-Choon,  Sung  Kong 
Hoe  University.  208N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  Noon  to  2 p.m. 
Registration:  webapp.mcis. utoronto.ca. 
Study  of  Korea  and  Asian  Institute 

Democracy,  Accountability 
and  Education. 

Monday,  February  8 

Prof.  Andrew  March,  Yale  University 
Law  School.  200  Gerald  Larkin  Building, 
15  Devonshire  Place.  2 to  4 p.m.  Ethics 

Phospholipase  D-m  TOR  Survival 
Signals  in  Cancer  Cells. 

Monday,  February  8 

Prof.  David  Foster,  City  University  of 
New  York.  2172  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  Laboratory  Medicine  & 
Pathobiology 

Assessing  Quality  and  Outcomes 
of  Care  for  Older  Adults:  Insights 
From  the  Power  Study. 

Tuesday,  February  9 

Prof.  Arlene  Bierman,  nursing.  Ste.  106, 
222  College  St.  12:15  to  1:30  p.m.  Life 
Course  & Aging 


MUSIC 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSTON  BUILDING 
New  Music  Festival. 

Thursday,  January  28 

Conversation  with  Krzysztof  Penderecki. 
Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

The  Chamber  Music  of  Krzysztof 
Penderecki,  Part  II. 

Shauna  Rolston,  Lydia  Ong,  Erika  Raum 
and  guests.  Walter  Hall.  7:30  p.m. 

Friday,  January  29 
Duo  Contempera. 

David  Hetherington,  cello;  Joseph 
Petrie,  accordion.  Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Thursdays  at  Noon. 

Thursday,  February  4 

Brahms  piano  quintet  Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Bernstein's  Candide. 

Thursday,  February  4 to 
Sunday,  February  7 

David  Briskin,  conductor;  Michael 
Patrick  Albano,  director.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  7:30  p.m.;  Feb.  7,  2:30  p.m. 
Tickets  $26,  students  and  seniors  $16. 

Chamber  Music  Series. 

Monday,  February  8 

Ebene  Quartet.  Walter  Hall.  7:30  p.m. 
Tickets  $25,  students  and  seniors  $15. 

Student  Composers  Concert. 
Tuesday,  February  9 

Music  by  student  composers.  Walter 
Hall.  7:30  p.m. 

Discovery  Series: 

Young  Artists  in  Recital. 
Wednesday,  February  10 

Johane  Ansell,  soprano;  Erica  Iris 
Huang,  mezzo;  Christopher  Enns,  tenor; 
James  Baldwin,  baritone;  Stephen 
Ralls,  piano.  Walter  Hall.  7:30  p.m. 
Tickets  $18,  students  and  seniors  $12. 


PLAYS  & READINGS 


Andromache. 

Tuesday  to  Saturday, 

January  26  to  January  30 

By  Jean  Racine;  translated  by  Richard 
Wilbur,  directed  by  Patrick  Young. 
Theatre  Erindale  presentation.  Erindale 
Studio  Theatre,  Communication, 

Culture  & Technology  Building,  U of  T 
Mississauga.  Weekend  performances, 
8 p.m.;  weeknights,  7:30  p.m.  Saturday 
matinee  (Jan.  30)  2 p.m.  Tickets  $14, 
students  and  seniors  $9.  Box  office: 
905-569-4369. 

Assassins. 

Friday  and  Saturday, 

February  5 and  February  6; 


Wednesday  to  Saturday, 

February  10  to  February  13 

Music  and  lyrics  by  Stephen  Sondheim, 
book  by  John  Weidman.  UC  Follies 
presentation.  Hart  House  Theatre. 

8 p.m.  Tickets  $20,  students  $12. 


FILMS 


63  Years  On:  Japanese  Military 
Sexual  Slavery  and  the  Lives  of  the 
'Comfort  Women.' 

Tuesday,  February  2 

By  Korean  director  Kim  Don  Wong. 
Documentary  screening  and 
presentation.  Panel  discussion  with 
Angela  Lytle,  recently  returned  from 
working  with  comfort  women  survivors, 
and  Joseph  Wong  and  Flora  Chong, 
Toronto  Alpha.  Auditorium,  OISE,  252 
Bloor  St.  W.  7 to  9 p.m. 

The  Atomic  Cafe. 

Wednesday,  February  10 

Documentary  about  the  beginnings  of 
the  era  of  nuclear  warfare,  created 
from  a broad  range  of  archival  film 
from  the  1940s,  1950s  and  early  1960s. 
Leigha  Lee  Browne  Theatre,  U of  T 
Scarborough.  5 to  8 p.m.  Humanities, 

U of  T Scarborough 


EXHIBITIONS 


doris  McCarthy  gallery 

U OFT  SCARBOROUGH 
Jon  Sasaki:  Good  Intentions. 
January  13  to  February  24 

Utilizing  film,  video,  objects, 
performance  and  installation,  Jon 
Sasaki  investigates  an  eternal  optimism 
that,  while  being  endearing  and 
charming,  is  filled  with  the  trappings 
of  failure;  co-presented  with  the 
Kitchener-Waterloo  Art  Gallery  and 
Kenderdine  Art  Gallery.  Gallery  hours: 
Tuesday  to  Friday,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  noon  to  5 p.m. 

U OF  TART  CENTRE 
Portrait  of  a Patron. 

To  March  13 

The  60  to  70  works  in  this  exhibition 
stem  from  the  collection  of  Janusz 
Dukszta.  Dukszta  first  commissioned 
a portrait  of  himself  from  Olafvan 
Brinkenhoff  in  1953  and  has  repeated 
this  exercise  on  a regular  basis  since 
that  time.  Laidlaw  Wing,  University 
College.  Gallery  hours:  Tuesday  to 
Friday,  noon  to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon 
to  4 p.m. 

ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
To  March  14 


Beyond  the  Words:  Author 
Portraits  by  Carl  Kohler. 

Portraits  of  famous  authors  in  oil 
and  ink  by  the  late  Swedish  artist 
Carl  Kohler  (1919-2006).  Inspired  by 
arts  and  literature,  his  work  features 
James  Joyce,  Brendan  Behan,  Samuel 
Beckett,  Jean  Cocteau,  Gunter  Grass, 
Henry  Miller,  Franz  Kafka,  Joyce  Carol 
Oates,  Virginia  Woolf  and  others.  First 
floor.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  8:30  a.m. 
to  11  p.m.;  Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.; 
Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 

BLACKWOOD  GALLERY 
U OF  TO  MISSISSAUGA 
Location!  Location!  Location! 
January  27  to  March  7 

Collaborative  work  by  Christina  Swintak 
and  Don  Miller.  Gallery  hours:  Monday 
to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  Sunday  1 to 
4 p.m. 


MISCELLANY 


Winter  Blues  Fest. 

Monday  February  1 to 
Friday  February  5 

Shake  off  the  winter  blues  at  U of  T 
Scarborough.  For  more  information  go 
to  www.aeplive.ca/calendar/february. 
html. 

Monday,  February  1 

UTSC  String  Ensemble.  Meeting  Place. 
Noon  to  1 p.m. 

Music  performance  lecture  series 
with  TorQ,  four  young  Toronto- 
area  percussionists.  303  Arts  & 
Administration  Building. 

Tuesday,  February  2 

UTSC  Jazz  Band.  Meeting  Place. 

Noon  to  1 p.m. 

Poetry  Idol;  Daniel  Tysdal  of  English 
leads  the  search  to  find  UTSC's  best 
poets.  Rex's  Den.  2 to  4 p.m. 

Wednesday,  February  3 

Hellhound  on  Trail:  Black  Life  in  the 
Mississippi  Delta  Through  the  Blues, 
lecture  by  Dean  Rick  Halpern.  Doris 
McCarthy  Gallery.  1 p.m. 

Thursday,  February  4 

Songwriters'  Circle;  student  musicians 
showcase  their  compositional  and 
performance  skills.  Rex's  Den.  1 p.m. 
Sound  poetry  workshop  led  by  Daniel 
Tysdal  of  English.  Doris  McCarthy 
Gallery.  2 to  4 p.m. 

Friday,  February  5 

World  Rhythms:  Menaka  Thakkar 
Dance  Company.  Leigh  Lee  Browne 
Theatre.  7 to  9 p.m. 


COMMITEES 


INSITUTE  OF  OPTICAL  SCIENCES 

An  external  review  committee  has  been  established  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 
to  review  the  Institute  of  Optical  Sciences  Jan.  28  and  29.  Members  are:  Professors 
Michel  Piche,  Department  of  Physics,  Engineering  Physics  & Optics,  Universite  Laval; 
and  Duncan  Steel,  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  and  Computer  Science, 
University  of  Michigan. 

The  committee  would  be  pleased  to  receive  comments  from  interested  persons. 
These  should  be  submitted  to  Professor  David  Klausner,  vice-dean  (interdisciplinary 
affairs)  and  special  adviser  to  the  dean  on  external  reviews.  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science,  Room  2005,  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 


“I  was  raised  by  a single  mom  who  couldn’t  afford  to 
help  me  through  school.  Without  this  scholarship, 

I wouldn’t  be  able  to  pay  my  tuition.” 


KEVIN  D.  SHIELD  Pursuing  a Master  of  Health  Science 
in  Community  Health  & Epidemiology 

Leave  a gift  to  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  change  a student’s  life.  Contact 
Michelle  Osborne  at  416-978-3811 
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TEACHING 
THE 


BY  YU-LING  CHENG 


I had  lunch  recently  with  David  Bornstein,  author 
of  How  to  Change  the  World.  The  book  tells  the  stories 
of  social  entrepreneurs,  individuals  who  were  able  to 
catalyze  transformative  social  change  through  indi- 
vidual creativity  and  persistence.  Their  actions  ranged 
from  achieving  electrification  in  rural  Brazil  to  orga- 
nizing college  summits  to  help  inner  city  students  see 
themselves  as  college  students.  These  stories  inspire 
me,  and  they  inspire  our  students. 

Some  years  ago,  I started  to  notice  that  some  engi- 
neering students  were  extremely  engaged  in  extra- 
curricular activities  related  to  societal  issues.  What 
started  as  a trickle  10  years  ago  has  turned  into  a flood. 
We  now  have  Engineers  Without  Borders,  Citizen 
Engineers,  Engineers  for  Global  Health,  the  Tetra 
Society  and  ICT  Channel  to  name  just  a few.  At  first, 
these  activities  seemed  like  youthful  idealism  and  did 
not  bear  directly  on  what  we  do  in  the  classroom.  Isn’t 
Change  the  World  the  battle  cry  of  every  generation 
of  idealistic  youth?  But  then  I started  hearing  ques- 
tions such  as:  what  does  calculus  have  to  do  with  pov- 
erty, hunger  and  war?  Students  seemed  unwilling  to 
accept  our  assertion  that  what  we  teach  is  important; 
they  were  seeking  relevance.  I gradually  started  to 
question  whether  we,  as  university  faculty,  can 
do  a better  job  of  linking  the  classroom  to  global 
challenges. 

In  2009,  the  U.S.  National  Academy  of  Engineering 
(NAE)  announced  14  Grand  Challenges  that  it  had 
selected  as  the  most  important  ones  facing  human- 
ity in  the  21st  century  and  described  these  challenges 
as  its  call  for  engineers  to  change  the  world.  Other 
professional  societies  launched  similar  challenges.  It 
seems  everyone  wants  to  change  the  world,  but  the 
question  of  how  to  align  our  teaching  to  help  our  stu- 
dents change  the  world  remains  a key  one  for  me. 

My  teaching  experience  at  U of  T is  probably  typi- 
cal. I had  no  formal  training  and  fumbled  my  way 
through  my  first  courses  by  instinct.  Motivated  by  a 
generic  desire  to  do  a good  job  and  the  fear  of  embar- 
rassing myself  in  front  of  classes,  I made  sure  I under- 
stood the  course  material  well  so  I could  present  it 
logically  and  clearly.  I learned  that  if  I could  not  pres- 
ent a topic  simply,  it  usually  meant  I did  not  under- 
stand it  well  enough  myself  and  I therefore  worked 
to  understand  it  better.  I also  tried  to  be  rigorous  and 
challenged  students  to  apply  their  knowledge  to  new 
problems  rather  than  just  memorizing  patterns. 

It  was  a pleasant  surprise  to  discover  that  I had  an 
affinity  for  students;  I liked  them  and  I fed  off  their 
energy.  I also  discovered  an  inner  stand-up  comic;  I 
liked  it  when  students  laughed  at  my  jokes  and  rev- 
eled in  their  groans  when  I teased  them  with  bad 
puns.  The  jokes  helped  to  create  a friendly  atmosphere 
that  encouraged  students  to  ask  questions  so  I could 
diagnose  and  correct  misconceptions.  It  was  extremely 
satisfying  and  energizing  when  students  showed 
evidence  of  engagement  and  learning. 

I know  more  about  pedagogy  now.  I experiment 
with  ways  of  enhancing  student  engagement  and  I try 
to  draw  connections  between  the  subjects  I teach  to 
others  the  students  may  be  learning.  On  the  whole, 
however,  my  approach  to  teaching  technical  courses 
has  not  changed  significantly  over  the  years.  An  infor- 
mal poll  of  some  colleagues  confirmed  that  most  have 
a similar  approach;  what  changes  we  have  made  in 
content  and  method  have  primarily  been  driven  by 
the  challenges  posed  by  increasing  enrolment.  We 
remain  largely  discipline  focused  and  content  driven 


and  the  primary  teach- 
ing goal  for  most  of  us 
is  content  mastery. 

The  NAE  Grand 


TO  CHANGE 

WORLD 


Challenges  include 
the  following:  make 
solar  energy  economi- 
cal, provide  access  to 
clean  water,  restore 
and  improve  urban 
infrastructure,  advance 
health  informatics, 
reverse  engineer  the 
brain,  prevent  nuclear  terror,  secure  cyberspace  and 
advance  personalized  learning.  They  all  involve  com- 
plex social  issues  that  will  require  far  more  than  just 
technical  innovation  to  solve.  Specialists  from  various 
disciplines  must  work  together  to  address  the  Grand 
Challenges.  The  question  that  emerges  for  me  is:  do 
we  model  such  interdisciplinary  behaviour  in  our 
teaching? 

Academics  are  specialists.  We  organize  university 
departments  by  discipline.  Our  curricula  are  made  up 
of  courses  that  cover  individual  subjects,  usually  with- 
in a single  discipline.  Although  we  know  real-world 
problems  are  not  organized  by  subject,  we  mostly 
teach  individual  subjects  and  leave  it  to  the  students 
to  draw  the  conceptual  connections  between  them.  If 
future  challenges  require  interdisciplinary  solutions,  is 
the  content-focused,  subject-driven  approach  the  best 
way  to  prepare  our  students  for  their  futures? 

In  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering, 
we  have  recently  turned  our  attention  towards  glo- 
balization issues.  To  better  prepare  students  for  global 
opportunities  and  challenges,  we  are  working  to  pro- 
vide students  with  courses  that  include  global  content 
and  an  expanded  range  of  international  academic  and 
co-curricular  opportunities.  I am  co-teaching  a new 
course  on  the  role  of  engineering  in  global  develop- 
ment; the  course  touches  on  some  of  the  NAE  Grand 
Challenges  and  the  United  Nations  Millennium 
Development  Goals  in  the  context  of  developing 
countries.  This  is  the  first  course  I have  ever  taught 
that  incorporates  both  engineering  and  social  science 
perspectives. 

We  have  reached  out  to  colleagues  across  the  uni- 
versity to  contribute  their  expertise.  Nearly  everyone 
we  have  approached  has  been  excited  by  the  possibil- 
ity of  interacting  with  engineering  faculty  and  teach- 
ing to  engineering  students,  but  we  are  all  approach- 
ing it  as  an  experiment.  It  seems  that  colleagues  across 
the  campus  have  the  will  to  scale  the  barriers  between 
disciplinary  silos  but  doing  so  takes  us  out  of  our  com- 
fort zones. 

It  is  early  days  in  the  course  but  so  far  our  students 
are  highly  engaged.  Their  engineering  impulse  to  seek 
right  answers  and  universal  laws  is  being  challenged 
but  they  don’t  seem  to  have  any  difficulty  crossing  the 
disciplinary  divide  to  understand  the  thinking  styles 
and  sensibilities  of  social  scientists.  Perhaps  students 
are  not  as  deeply  entrenched  in  disciplinary  silos 
as  faculty  members  are  and  perhaps  we  should  not 
impose  our  own  limitations  on  them. 

Students  want  to  change  the  world  and  connect- 
ing our  teaching  to  large  real-world  issues  such  as 
the  Grand  Challenges  will  engage  students  more 
powerfully  than  a few  jokes  ever  can.  Such  connec- 
tions entail  breadth:  engineers  need  political  and 
social  awareness,  and  social  scientists  and  politicians 


Professor  Yu-Ling  Cheng  of  chemical  engineer- 
ing and  applied  chemistry  is  a member  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Teaching  Academy.  The 
Teaching  Academy  was  founded  in  2006  and 
consists  of  members  who  have  received  the 
President’s  Teaching  Award,  the  highest  honour 
for  teaching  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  While 
individual  members  of  the  academy  serve  as 
teaching  ambassadors,  the  collective  advances 
teaching  as  a valued  pillar  at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 


need  technical  knowledge.  While  I continue  to  value 
disciplinary  depth,  I now  question  whether  we  have 
the  right  balance  between  depth  and  breadth;  further- 
more, I wonder  if  we  can  achieve  breadth  without  sac- 
rificing disciplinary  competence.  If  we  were  designing 
a new  education  paradigm  with  the  goal  of  preparing 
students  to  face  future  global  challenges,  how  would 
we  incorporate  discipline  content  and  broad  cross- 
disciplinary  connections  in  our  curriculum?  I suspect 
it  would  not  look  like  our  current  curriculum. 

There  is  one  more  point  to  make.  The  Grand 
Challenges  can  serve  as  excellent  focal  points  to 
engage  students  and  we  will  have  done  a good  job  if 
students  are  well  prepared  to  address  these  problems. 
However,  I believe  the  most  important  educational 
goal  has  to  be  cultivating  critical  thinking  skills:  the 
ability  for  students  to  ask  precise  questions  — to  know 
what  they  don’t  know  and  why  they  don’t  know  it, 
the  ability  to  choose  appropriate  approaches  to  a 
problem  and  to  evaluate  alternative  solutions.  In  addi- 
tion, being  able  to  define  and  choose  the  right  prob- 
lem to  address  is  much  more  difficult  than  solving 
problems  that  others  have  defined. 

Our  graduates  are  facing  a future  of  rapid  change. 
The  changes  they  will  encounter  in  the  next  50  years 
are  impossible  to  predict  but  it  is  certain  they  will 
encounter  many  new  challenges.  I would  like  our 
graduates  to  be  able  to  recognize  and  define  chal- 
lenges and  problems  for  themselves.  We  ask  our  PhD 
students  to  define  research  projects,  but  can  we  incor- 
porate this  in  our  undergraduate  curriculum? 

How  can  we  best  prepare  our  students  to  change  the 
world?  In  exploring  this  question  1 am  trying  to  go 
beyond  the  conventional  content-focused  approach 
to  teaching.  I feel  as  if  I am  a new  faculty  member 
once  again,  going  by  instinct  one  more  time  as  I try  to 
teach  an  interdisciplinary  course.  But  1 am  not  alone; 

I have  found  colleagues  who  are  willing  to  collaborate 
in  an  experiment  to  cross  that  barrier  between  our 
silos.  Most  important,  I have  found  students  who  are 
excited.  Their  excitement  to  change  the  world  will 
continue  to  fuel  our  innovation  in  teaching  and  learn- 
ing and  maybe  allow  us  to  help  change  the  world  in 
our  own  way. 


JACQUI  OAKLEY 


